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E For the Sailors’ Magazine. 
THE COMMERCE OF THE BIBLE. 
BY REY. J. E. ROCKWELL, D. D. — 
.—THE EARLY GROWTH OF COMMERCE. 


Commerce is the interchange of 
productions and goods between in- 
dividuals and communities. It is 
coéval with society and coéxten- 
sive with its wants and its abilities. 
Division of labor, supply and de- 
mand, surplus and need, are its 
constant and essential factors. The 
land and the sea, rivers and oceans, 
are its highways. Cities are its 
creatures or its agents whom it en- 
riches and strengthens and beauti- 
fies. Peace and order and law are 
essential to its largest growth and 
most enduring successes. Unlike 
the advance of stern armies which 
make their way to power over the 
ruins of weaker nations by carnage 
and death, it progresses quietly, 
and often unnoticed, building up 
instead of destroying, and leaving 
in its track wealth, thrift and 
happiness. It crosses vast plains 
and lofty mountains; it floats down 


the broad and swelling river; it 
ventures out upon the sea; it creeps 
along from promontory to promon- 
tory, and from island to island, it 
uses the stars and the sun when it 
loses sight of the shore; it lays 
down its rude chart, which it im- 
proves by successive voyages and 
experiments; it presses science and 
art into its service, and making 
them tributary to its behests, re- 
pays them with its gathered wealth; 
it discovers and settles continents 
and islands, and binds in one com- 
mon interest and brotherhood the 
people of every nation. 

It would be strange, then, if the 
Holy Bible, while instructing us 
chiefly in the duties we owe to 
God, should not in its histories of 
our race, contain many hints of the 
origin and progress of commerce, 
and point cut its connection with 
the rise and growth of the church, 
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and the service it has rendered and 
is yet to perform in its enlarge- 
ment, glory and final successes. 
Even in the brief record which is 
given of society before the flood, 
several facts are stated which in- 
dicate to us the necessities out 
of which antediluvian commerce 
must have originated. 

The first of these facts is the 
building of a city very early in the 
history of our race. In Genesis 
iv: 17, we read of Cain “ that he 
builded a city and called the name 
of the city after his son, Hnoch.” 
This first center of social life and 
organization may have been but a 
collection of low cottages built of 
reeds or twigs, and plastered with 
mud like the cabins of the Irish 
peasants, and surrounded by a wall 
for a defense against wild animals, 
yet the very existence of a commu- 
nity, thus circumstanced, argues 
the necessity of-some kind of trade 
by which the wants of this popu- 
lation should be supplied. 

The builders of those houses and 
walls had need of food and other 
necessities of life which the out-ly- 
ing inhabitants must have brought 
to them, and so the first ebb and 
flow of commerce began. And 
this division of labor which forms 
another essential of civilization 
and trade is clearly set forth in 
the succeeding history of the fam- 
ily of Cain. First came the No- 
mads with their tents and cattle, 
and then the musician with his 
harp and pipes, and out of the 
same household sprang Tubal-Cain, 
(perhaps the Vulcan of the Classics) 
working in brass and iron. Here 
are the germs of both the useful 
and the fine arts, and the natural 
falling of society into great and 
separate branches of industry which 
must have soon been followed by 
a growing commerce, keeping 
steady pace with the progress of 
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population and civilization. Nor 
can we in this brief history of the: 
world before the flood, avoid the: 
conclusion that already the waters : 
had come to be used as one of the: 
highways of commerce. 

The command which came to: 
Noah to build an Ark of dimen-. 
sions which are extraordinary even | 
in these modern times, and of pro- : 
portions which cannot be improved | 
upon, found the family of the: 
Patriarch with sufficient skill and . 
appliances to carry out the divine» 
mandate. Nor were these early’ 
arts lost by the flood. For among ' 
the earliest movements ‘of the pop- : 
ulation of the New World was the : 
building of a city and a tower, 
And then when the ambitious de-- 
signs of the men engaged in that: 
work were defeated, we soon hear’ 
of the people scattering over the: 
earth, building new cities and form- : 
ing new settlements, thus opening 
the way for the ever increasing 
march of commerce around the 
world. Nor is it long before we: 
meet with evidences of the exist- - 
ence of international trade even 
among those Nomads who dwell-- 
ing in tents and moving with their 
cattle from place to place, would 
possibly be least dependent upon : 
and associated with other com- 
munities. For we read in Genes 
xiii: 2, that ‘* Abraham was very ’ 
rich in cattle and silver and gold,” 
and in Genesis axiv: 22, 538, we 
find his servant whom he had sent 
to Chaldea for a wife to his son, , 
bringing out ‘‘ golden earrings and 
bracelets, and jewels of silver and. 
gold, and raiment and precious 
things.” So also when the Patri- 
arch desired to obtain a burying 
place at Mamre, ‘‘ he weighed out) 
four hundred shekels of silver, 
current money with the merchant.” 
Genesis xxii: 16. 

Thus early in the history of the 


tworld after the flood do we meet 
@with these traces and indications 
yof commerce, which serve to show 
Sthat it already had its laws and its 
ycustoms, and the agencies and ap- 
Ipliances with which to carry on 
fits operations. 

' If we turn from the history of 
/Abraham to that of Job, who is 
‘supposed to have lived near his 
‘own time, we find some very man- 
eifest allusions to commercial life, 
which not only show his familiar- 
qity with it, but which give a very 
fimportant hint as to the extent 
‘to which commerce had already 
Hinfluenced the world. In the twen- 
ty-eighth of Job we discover am- 
ple evidence of the growth of the 
/arts, ‘‘ Surely there is a vein for the 
‘silver, and a place for gold where 
ithey-fine it. Iron is taken out of 
(the earth, and brass is molten out 
of the stone.” In the fifteenth 
‘verse and onward, in answer toa 
iquestion as to wisdom, Job says, 
“Tt cannot be gotten for gold, 
neither shall silver be weighed for 
‘the price thereof. It cannot be 
‘valued with the gold of Ophir, 
iwith the precious onyx, or the 
‘sapphire. ‘The gold and the crys- 
tal cannot equal it, and the ex- 
change of it shall not be for jew- 
els of fine gold. No mention shall 
“be made of coral, or of pearls, for 
the price of wisdom is above ru- 
bies. The topaz of Ethiopia shall 
not equal it, neither shall it be 
valued with pure gold.” No one 
can fail to see in these words not 
only an allusion to ordinary traffic, 
but to an enlarged and extended 
commerce between distant nations, 
whose precious articles of exporta- 
tion or modes of exchange are still 
familiar to the merchant and arti- 
san, and are as much now as then, 
the objects of barter and sale, or 
the exponents of commercial value. 
We meet with still further indica- 
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tions of the existence of commerce 
in the history of Jacob and his 
family, who, during their sojourn 
in Shechem, bought a parcel of 
ground for a hundred pieces of 
money (Genesis xxaiii: 19), and 
who were invited by Hamor, the 
prince of Shechem, to dwell and 
trade in the land (Genesis xuxiv. 
10). 

a the history of Joseph the 
evidences of a vast international 
commerce meet us in almost every 
step of his wonderful career. Here 
we have the first important hint 
concerning some of the early tracks 
of trade, and of its materials and 
agents. At Dothan, where Jo- 
seph’s brethren conspired against 
him, first to kill him and after- 
wards to sell him as a slave, there 
passed a company of Midianites 
on their way to Hgypt, bearing 
spices, balm and myrrh, the prod- 
ucts of their own country, which 
they were evidently carrying in a 
caravan, as exports, and for which 
they doubtless received in exchange 
the gold or the merchandise which 
they needed at home. ‘The sale 
of Joseph as a slave also showed 
that thus early in the history of 
the world the traffic in human 
flesh and blood had commenced. 
Already commerce had marked 
out for itself across the hills and 
plains of the Hast great tracks of 
travel, familiar to all, and travers- 
ed by enterprising merchants who 
employed the camel as the means 
of this inland and international 
communication. Thus this ship 
of the desert was used before the 
ships of the sea as the servant and 
instrument of commerce. And 
from these brief hints of Scripture 
it is evident that between Chal- 
dea and Egypt, by the way of 
Syria and Palestine, were vast and 
well trod thoroughfares over which 
the surplus wealth of the world 
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was continually passing. Along 
these highways caravansaries and 
cities were scattered,—the one for 
the accommodation of the travel- 
er, the other as natural centers of 
trade for collection and distribu- 
tion. Over this route Abraham 
passed when called to leave his 
country and home and inherit a 
land in which he was a stranger. 
Along this path he went when go- 
ing down into Kgypt during a time 
of famine. Over this beaten and 
broad road Jacob walked when 
fleeing eastward into Mesopotamia 
from the wrath of his brother, 
and by it he again led his flocks 
and herds and household when re- 
turning to Canaan. 

These early notices of commer- 
cial life and activity b+ come clear- 


er and broader as the history of. 


Joseph in Egypt is reached and 
completed. Here we have pre- 
sented to us a distinct and well 
develuped trade policy and a full 
outline of the intercourse of Egypt 
with other outlying nations. The 
ordinary exchanges of commerce 
were greatly enlarged by the corn 
policy carried out under Joseph 
during the seven years’ famine. 
In all their cities were vast store- 
houses which during all the years 
of plenty had been filled with the 
surplus of their crops. With the 
pressure of want which followed, 
not only in Egypt but elsewhere, 
all countries became purchasers in 
her maikets, and their luxuries 
and wealth flowed into her treasu- 
ry. A hint of this is given in 
Genesis xluii: 11, 12, in the ac- 
count of the second journey of 
Jacob’s sons for the purchase of 
corn, The aged Patriarch under 
the increasing pressure of the fam- 
ine, said to his sons, ‘‘'T'ake of the 
best fruits of the land in your ves- 
sels, and carry down the man a 
present, a little balm, and a little 
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honey, spices and myrrh, nuts and | 


almonds, and take double money 
in your hand, and the money thatt 
was brought again in the mouth: 
of your sacks, carry it again in: 
your hand.” Here is the recogni-. 
tion of the simple elements of com-- 
merce, an exchange of such com-- 
modities as one land produces for! 
those which are needed from other 
countries, supplemented with mon-- 
ey as the general medium of traffie, , 
when the commodities themselves: 
are not sufficient for an equivalent! 
in value. 

In this same history, also, we: 
find a hint of the arrangements: 
which were already common for! 
the transfer of goods from one: 
country toanother. When Joseph: 
proposed to bring his father down: 
into Egypt he sent him up wagons: 
which could only have made that! 
long journey on the condition of! 
convenient roads along which they; 
were to travel. These early no-- 
tices of the commercial life of the: 
eastern world, going back as they: 
do beyond the dawn of any au-- 
thentic profane history, are of great! 
importance as illustrations of the: 
growth and increase of the nations: 
which have since then flourished| 
and waned, and as showing the: 
part which commerce performs int 
the upbuilding and strengthening: 
of national power and influence.. 
Even the ruins of Egypt which are: 
now scattered along her wonderful! 
river, the temples, palaces and! 
cities which have sunk into their: 
graves, are indications of a degree: 
of culture, genius and art which: 
is the result of commercial activity; 
and of the wealth, population and! 
refinement which naturally flow) 
towards the great centers uf busi-} 
ness energy and life. And the: 
same may be said of Baalbec, Pal-} 
myra, Nineveh, Babylon and other} 
cities which modern research is: 


ixhuming from their graves, and 
i7hich were in their day the seats 
Ind centers of a commerce which 
tut of small beginnings stretched 
jiself over the world. 

The Bible while it gives only in 
i condensed form the history of 
the thousand years which followed 
e Flood, yet affords us hints 
which enable us to judge of the 
lapid advances made by the popu- 
ation which until the building of 
Babel was united in one national- 
ty, but was afterward scattered 
bver the face of the earth. From 
shis center. of social and political 
ife which in less than three hun- 
lred years had become a populous 
id busy hive, the people who had 
hitherto been of one speech and 
anguage were sent forth by the 
tonfusion of tongues, to build up 
bver the great continents of Asia, 
Europe, and Africa, separate and 


In March, 1821, the Macedoni- 
an was to sail for the United 
States, and as I was ready to re- 
turn home, Captain Downes gave 
me a cordial invitation to take pas- 
sage with him. Thanking him for 
his kind offer,” I stated that, with 
his leave, I would avail myself of it, 
commencing at Rio de Janeiro; as I 
wished to cross the Andes and those 
immense plains, the Pampas, be- 
tween Mendoza and Buenos Ayres. 
“You had better get on board 
here,” he said, ‘‘I shall be away 
from Rio before you can get 
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rival nationalities, among which 
commerce was to act as the mighty 
agency that was to promote order 
and thrift, industry and prosperity, 
through the interchange of their 
various products, and in accordance 
with the great laws of supply and 
demand. 

It is our purpose to take these 
Scriptural notices, and by the light 
which history and modern research 
throws upon them to trace the 
progress and appliances of com- 
merce as it is identified with the 
interests of society, and above all 
with the advance, enlargement and 
glory of the Church of God. The 
subject is one which will amply 
repay investigation as a mere his- 
torical study, while it may serve 
to give a fresh interest to the read- 
ing of that blessed volume where- 


by we are made wise unto eternal 
life. 


From The Edgartown, Mass., Gazette. 
COMMODORE JOHN DOWNES, U. S. NAVY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OCTOGENARIAN.* 


Concluded from Sailors’ Magazine for July, 1880, p. 203. 


there.” I proposed that we should 
have a race; he to go around, and 
I to go across. I had to wait a 
week at Mendoza, some ugly fel- 
lows having temporary possession 
of the road; and at Buenos Ayres 
a fortnight passed before a vessel 
sailed for Rio de Janeiro, and I be- 
gan to fear that I might be too latc. 
But the ship was there, having 
been in port two or three days. I 
arrived onthe 5th of May, a bright 
and beautiful day. We did not 
then know that on that day, Na- 
poleon, amid storm and tempest, 


'* Henry Hix, Esq., the well known Treasurer of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, from 1822 to 1854, and now a resident of Braintree, Mass. 
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died at St. Helena, not many hun- 
dred miles away. 

A week at Rio de Janeiro gave us 
an opportuity to see most that was 
interesting in the city and vicinity, 
and we took our leave of that 
charming and capacious harbor. 
We often paced the deck together; 
and one day, stopping short, he 
called out angrily to a sailor, 
“Come here, you sir.” The man 
approached respectfully, taking off 
his hat,—and the first I knew, 
down he came on deck, like a log. 
Picking himself up, ‘he was dis- 
missed with some _ threatening 
words. We resumed our walk, 
and took a few turns in silence. 
Then, looking at his hand, as if 
it pained him, he said, ‘‘I had 
no idea that I gave that fellow 
such a blow. I did it with the 
flat of my hand. Did you see 
what he did?” “No,” I said.— 
“‘ Why, he took that dog by the 
ears, and pitched him into the lee 
scuppers. If his head had struck 
that gun, it might have killed him. 
A man can take care of himself, 
but I cannot bear to see a brute 
abused.” He had two pets, a 
beautiful spitz, and a pretty Por- 
tuguese parrot. And the dog and 
bird were great friends. 

We reached Boston June 19th, 
1821, after a pleasant passage of 
thirty-seven days. Capt. Downes 
was married in October of that 
year, at Upper Red Hook, N. Y., 
to Miss Maria Gertrude Hoffman. 
He had purchased a beautiful sit- 
uation in Brighton, Mass., where 
he resided six years. Being order- 
ed to the Mediterranean, he re- 
‘moved his family to Chestnut 
street, Boston. He sailed from 
Annapolis in February, 1828, in 
command of the Delaware 74, tak- 
ing with him Charles Bonaparte 
and family, who were landed at 
Leghorn. Leaving the 74, he took 
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command of the frigate Java, and. 
visited quite a number of ports. 
He was at Scio, after the Turksg 
had made such terrible havoc there, 
and writes of the fightings between: 
the Russians and Greeks, and the 
Ottomans. He made an excur-' 
sion to Rome and Florence, and 
would have traveled a while ing 
France, but for serious disturb-. 
ances with French sailors in Tou- 
lon. He had a set of Scott’s Bible; 
and he and his family, and myj 
family, commenced at the same: 
time, and read a chapter everyy 
day, in course. This little concerti 
brought our thoughts together dayy 
by day, and he wrote, ‘‘ Since thes 
first day of January, I have con- 
tinued to read daily one chapter,. 
with the Notes and Practical Obser- 
vations; and with God’s permis- 
sion, I shall continue to do so to the 
end of the book. No one can read 
the Bible without feeling that he 
is the better for it. You wish me 
to be spiritually-minded. 
the wish, and the physical power.. 
but not the moral power to th 
extent that I desire. This is 2 
subject upon which I can feel buts 
not reason.” His term of services 
in the Mediterranean having ex- 
pired he sailed for Boston, arriy- 
ing there January 15th, 1830. 

In May, 1831, he was appointed, 
as Commodore, to the command of! 
the frigate Potomac, and of ou 
naval forces in the Pacific. He 
was first to proceed to Englandi 
with Mr. VAN BuREN, our Minis- 
ter, and his suite. With this view,, 
the frigate came from Washington/ 
to New York, in July. But, 
just then, news came of the 
seizure of the ship Friendship, off 
Salem, and of a wanton outragel 
on the lives and property of cer+ 
tain American citizens, at Quallali 
Battoo, on the island of Sumatra, 
February 7th. Fresh instructions 


The visit to 
(England was abandoned, and the 
ePotomac sailed from New York 
pAugust 24th, and arrived at Qual- 
flah Battoo February 5th, 1832. 
°Of the transactions there, the 
‘(Commodore gave a very full ac- 
Mcount to the Secretary of the Navy, 
and he adds, ‘‘I felt the full 
weight of my responsibility, and 
even a painful anxiety to merit the 
‘approbation and meet the reason- 
able expectations of my country. 
‘The task was neither light, nor 
leasy of execution. All the inter- 
course I had with the natives, while 
lying at Soosoo, confirmed me in 
/ the correctness of the course adopt- 
led; and also, that the chastisement 
jinflicted on Quallah Battoo, though 
isevere, was unavoidable and just; 
land that it will be the means of 
igiving security to our commerce, 
iif not permanent, at least for a 
ilong time to come.” Leaving Su- 
matra, the Potomac passed the 
Strait of Sunda, and on the way 
from Batavia to Macao, Mr. Oxrv- 
| ER, the Commodore’s private secre- 
tary, died, May 2nd. In this con- 
nection, it may be stated that in 
October the Commodore sent to 
“me from Valparaiso $238 76, the 
avails of books, &c., to be paid to 
Mr. Oliver’s sister; and he wrote, 
—‘‘ Feeling well assured that any 
measure, having charity for its 
object, would receive your cheer- 
ful aid, I have taken the liberty to 
send you $2,211, a donation from 
the officers and crew of the Puto- 
mac, for the education and, as far 
as. may be absolutely necessary, 
for the support of the smaller 
children of Mr. Oliver. I have to 
request that you and Mr. Corpis 
will make such disposition of it as 
in your judgment will most con- 
tribute to the good of the children 
it is intended to aid.” I wrote to 
him March 8th, 1833, that I had 


fwere then given. 
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paid Miss Oliver, and added,— 
‘You judged rightly in regard to 
my willingness to aid, so far as 
may be in my power, in carrying 
into effect the praiseworthy efforts 
of yourself and your officers and 
crew, for the benefit of Mr. Oliv- 
er’s family, aud the gratification 
thus afforded me is much increas- 
ed, because what I may do in the 
matter is in accordance with your 
wishes, and in connection with your 
benevolent designs. I have convers- 
ed very fully with THomas CoR- 
pis, Henry K. Oxtver of Salem, 
—the uncle and guardian of the. 
children,—with MosEs GRANT,and 
other judicious friends. Miss Oliv- 
er has charge of the children, and 
the investment and interest will 
allow of an annual appropriation 
of $300, for eight or nine years; 
when the youngest child will be 
eleven or twelve years old. We all 
regard this liberal provision from 
the Potomac as a special interposi- 
tion of Providence, without which 
we cannot see how the children 
could be provided for; because, 
although various relatives and 
friends are willing to do much, 
they would not feel able to do all 
that seems necessary. There is 
something novel and exceedingly 
gratifying in this generous con- 
tribution on board of a single ship. 
It seems as if it had been skimmed 
from the ocean, and it comes down 
upon these orphan children like a 
rich blessing from the skies, to 
save them from want, to contrib- 
ute to their support, and to aid 
very materially in fitting them for 
usefulness in the world.” ‘To this 
the Commodore replied as follows: 
“Callao, November 4th, 1833. 
Your more than friendly letter of 
March 2nd, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the money sent home from 
this ship for the small children of 
the late Mr. Oliver, and describ- 
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ing the disposition made of it, was 
in the highest degree satisfactory 
to the donors. When I had your 
communication read to the ship’s 
company, the effect was surpris- 
ing; andif I had stated to them 
that the poor little children re- 
quired another donation of the 
_ same amount, I believe it would 
most cheerfully have been made.” 
Several years later, an article ap- 
peared in the Boston Journal, 
headed, ‘‘An Orphan’s Fund,” 
written, I presume, by our old and 
valued friend, Captain Joun 8. 
SLEEPER. It was as follows:— 
“‘When the frigate Potomac left 
the United States, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Downes, on 
a voyage of circumnavigation, in 
1831, a well known and esteemed 
citizen of Boston, Mr. N. K. G. 
Oliver, was induced by ill health 
to embark in the frigate, filling 
the office of Secretary to the Com- 
modore. His health, however, 
continued to decline, and he died 
in the Hast Indies. By his amia- 
ble character and pleasing manners 
he gained the esteem and favor of 
the officers and crew; and on its 
being stated by the Commodore 
that Mr. Oliver had left a young 
family in straitened circumstances, 
a subscription was got up, and the 
amount subscribed for their relief 
by the generous-hearted tars was 
$2,211! This amount was remit- 
ted by Commodore Downes to a 
friend in this city, to be expended 
by him as his judgment might dic- 
tate, for the education and towards 
the support of the younger chil- 
dren of Mr. Oliver. The money 


was duly received, and the trust 


was accepted, and faithfully ex- 
ecuted, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter which is 
now before us, dated November 
5th, 1840, addressed to Commo- 
dore John Downes, which ex- 
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tract it is deemed desirable . to 
publish, that the generous contrib- — 
utors to the fund may know that. 
the money was judiciously applied 
to the purpose for which it was 
intended; the whole amount ex- 
pended, both principal and inter- 
est, being $2,718.30.” The ex- 
tract reads thus, ‘‘ Payments have ~ 
been made quarterly, during a 
period of nearly eight years; the 
last having been made this day; 
and itis gratifying to know that 
the desirable object for which the 
generous gift of the officers and 
crew of the Potomac was bestow- 
ed, has been fully realized. It is 
pleasant also to me, to find that — 
no part of the investment has been 
diminished by any loss, and that 
every dollar which remained un- 
expended has been gaining inter- 
est every day. I ought to add, as 
I previously stated to you, that 
the whole amount has been ap- 
propriated in accordance with the 
judgment and wishes of Mr. Cor- 
dis. I have already exhibited to 
you the vouchers for the payment 
of apart of the amount; and I 
now submit for your inspection, 
the vouchers for the balance, with 
the book containing the accounts.” 
After Mr. Oliver’s decease, the 
Potomac visited Macao, Lintin, 
and various places in the China 
Sea, and was at Honolulu in 
July and August. The Com- 
modore writes,—‘‘I remained at 
Oahu twenty-four days, and at- 
tended church every Sabbath. It 
was highly gratifying to see an at-_ 
tentive and orderly congregation 
of about three thousand persons, 
composed of those who a few years 
since worshipped idols. I was 
much pleased with the ladies and 
gentlemen of the mission; and the 
intercourse between them and the 
officers of my ship was most friend- 
ly.” He was at Tahiti in Septem- 


(ber, and wrote from Valparaiso in 
2 October, that since leaving home, 
she had been at sea 302 days, and 
shad sailed upwards of 387,000 
iimiles. He was for some months 
afterwards on the coasts of Chili 
# and Peru, and in August wrote thus 
} from Callao,—‘‘I cannot but feel 
§ that this ship and her crew have 
# experienced the peculiar care of a 
i kind and overruling Providence. 
/ When I look back to the danger- 
# ous seas we have traversed, the 
) coasts lined with coral reefs and 
j other hidden dangers, the ports 
' we have been in,—two of them, 
' Bantam and Batavia, among the 
most sickly,—that we have cir- 
| cumnavigated the globe, and have 
| been in every clime from 41° Norih 
. latitude to 42° South, that we have 
crossed the equator five times, ex- 
periencing every  vicissitude of 
' weather and wind, from cold to 
| heat, and from calms to heavy 
| gales,—and yet, that with all these 
/ exposures the ship has not suffer- 
ed the slightest injury, and not a 
_ man has been lost or seriously in- 
_ jured,—and that we have had up- 
wards of seventy cases of small- 
| pox, and not one fatal; I say, when 
I reflect on all this, and that my 
dear son was restored from a pesti- 
lential and deadly fever, my heart 
overflows with gratitude to God for 
his great goodness and mercy.” 

The Potomac sailed from Val- 
paraiso in February, 1834, and ar- 
rived in Boston, May 23rd; and 
quite a large volume was publish- 
ed, giving the particulars of her 
cruise. 

Commodore Downes had charge 
of the Navy Yard at Charlestown, 
from 1836 to 1842, and again from 
1848 to 1851. He then purchased 
a house in Mount Vernon street, 
Charlestown, where he resided un- 
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til his decease, August 11th, 1854. 
A few days previous to this event, 
I called at his residence, and meet- 
ing Bishop HasTBuRN in the parlor, 
we went up into the chamber to- 
gether. Sitting down by the bed- 
side, and taking the hand of our 
friend, the Bishop said, ‘‘ Com- 
modore, I must speak to you, just 
as I would to any other poor sin- 
ner; we are all poor sinners, and 
our only hope is in and through 
our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ.” Various other faithful 


‘and affectionate words were added; 


two or three verses of hymns were 
repeated, such as ‘‘ Rock of ages,” 
and ‘‘ There is a fountain,” and 
the Bishop kneeled at the bedside 
and offered a fervent and appro- 
priate prayer. One could hardly 
fail to be drawn to the goud Bishop 
by his friendly and fitung words; 
and it was a privilege to be, as it 
seemed, ‘‘ quite on the verge of 
heaven.” In this parting scene, 
there was an alleviation in the re- 
flection, that in the thirty-five 
years of a somewhat close and in- 
timate friendship, no unpleasant 
word had ever passed between us, 
and that my solicitude for his spir- 
itual welfare, had led to more of 
prayer and effort on my part for 
him, than for any other man. 
Mrs. Downes died February 22nd, 
1877; a most amiable and excel- 
lent lady. More than once has 
the Commodore said,—‘' What a 
mercy that I have such a wife. 
When | flare up, if she were to 
speak, we might have a breeze. 
but she waits a moment,—and the 
storm is over.” Neither of their 
four sons is now living. Two of 
them were named fur me; a weak- 
ness, which perhaps I ought not 
to expose. A daughter and several 
grandchildren survive. 
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From a Sketch in The London, Eng., News. 


PROFESSOR NORDENSKJOLD. 


The Swedish navigator, about 
whom all the world is talking so 
pleasantly, is just forty-eight years 
old. His father was a well-known 
naturalist employed in a post of 
responsibility in the mines of Fin- 
land. His mother, in many re- 
spects a remarkable woman, bore 
the respectable name of Hartmann. 
He was the third of their seven 
children. He comes of a good 
stock, the founder of the family, 
a certain Lieutenant Nordberg, or 
Nordenberg, having won distinc- 
tion in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. His grandson 
changed the name to Norden- 
skjold, which signifies in honest 
Swedish, ‘‘ Buckler of the North.” 
To those who believe in the prin- 
ciple of heredity it may be inter- 
esting to learn that all the relatives 
of the Professor have been men of 
mark. Augustus Nordenskjold, 
nephew of the peace-seeker, not 
content with having won reputa- 
tion as a scientific chemist of great 
merit, associated himself with the 
celebrated Bernard Wadstrém in 
his labors for the abolition of 
slavery, and died of wounds re- 
ceived from men of color while 
trying to form a colony of free 
negroes at Sierra Leone. The son 
of this good chemist, and brave 
though unsuccessful liberator, was 
Nils-Gustavus, a mineralogist of 
note, and father of the famous ex- 
plorer of the northern seas, now 
before the public, Adolphus-Eric 
Nordenskjold, who was born on 
the 18th of November, 1832. 

The navigator was educated as a 
child by his mother, who took 
great pains with him, and after- 
ward at Borgo, in an establishment 
which joined the advantages of _a 
school and a university. ‘The pu- 


pils were allowed, however, more 
than enough liberty, and he did 
little good there, as he himself 
very frankly admits in a candid 
autobiography which has been pub- 
lished. His parents seem to have 
been neither surprised nor vexed — 
at the unsatisfactory reports of the 
college authorities of Borgo, but 
took the rather unusual course of 
giving both to him and a brother, 
who was his fellow-student, unre- — 
stricted liberty of action. The two 
lads, thus left to their own devices, 
paid five roubles a month for their — 
modest board and lodging, pursu- 
ing such studies as pleased them, - 
and the experiment was in every 

respect a happy one. Their self- 

respect was aroused, Adolphus- 

Eric devoted serious attention to 

his books, and the dons of the 

University had soon reason to form 

a better opinion of him. 

He quitted the University of . 
Borgo abruptly, for the singular 
reason that two of the students 
had been flogged—a _ proceeding 
which he seems to have thought 
derogatory to his dignity as one of 
their body; and in 1849 matricu- 
lated at Helsingfors, where he 
worked incessantly at natura] his- 
tory in its highest branches. Dur- 
ing the vacations he accompanied 
his father, who was Chief of the 
Department of Mines in Finland, 
on some of his mineralogical ex- 
cursions, and became himself a col- 
lecter of minerals. In 1853 he 
completed his university career 
with signal credit, being placed 
first in all the examinations, and 
immediately afterward he accom- 
panied his father on a scientific 
journey to the Oural, where they 
inspecied the copper mines of the 
Demidofts at Tagilish. 


On returning home he continued 
to prosecute his studies with com- 
#mendable diligence, and wrote 
¢some works on mineralogy which 
i are still regarded as valuable. He 
was also appointed Director of the 
! Faculty of Mathematics and Phys- 
ics, but he did not long enjoy the 
f emoluments of those posts, being 
eashiered before six months were 
out for some political talk at a 
@ tavern dinner. The youthful Pro- 
| fessor declares that he was not 
really in fault on this occasion, 
) but with infinite good humor ob- 
| serves that he and his friends had 
/ so often mixed themselves up with 
| the shady sides of politics on pre- 
| vious occasions that he cannot 
_ blame the Government for receiv- 
| ing their explanations with consid- 
erable reserve. Indeed, the affair, 
| which happened in 1855, wears 
rather a comical aspect at this dis- 
tance. The Professor and his 
friends got merry, and took to 
toasts and mimicries. They were 
betrayed by a Finnish fiddler, who 
had helped to enliven their enter- 
tainment, and whose righteous soul 
was vexed, or perhaps frightened, 
at their manner of amusing them- 
selves. The Professor remarks 
with great truth, that if they had 
only hired a Russian musician, 
which they might easily have done, 
the party would have got off scot 
free, for he would not have been 
able to understand a word of their 
discourse. Deprived of place and 
pay as he was by this stroke of 
iul-luck, young Nordenskjold lost 
nothing of his energy and courage. 
He procured such money as he 
wanted, and set out for Berlin, 
passing through St. Petersburg 
quite unmolested, so that his re- 
cent escapade could not have been 
considered a grave one. 

* Nordenskjold, after profiting to 
the utmost by his stay in Berlin, 
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returned to Finland in the summer 
of 1856, and all memory of his op- 
position to the Government had 
so completely disappeared that he 
was offered his choice between the 
chair of mineralogy and geology or 
an appointment to proceed on a 
voyage of exploration with a hand- 
some allowance for his expenses. 
He chose the latter, but while he 
was hesitating, the philologist Alm- 
grist was nominated in his stead. 
A promise was, however, made to 
him that he should be selected for a 
similar expedition in afew months. 
The plan which he then proposed 
to himself was to make a geological 
excursion into Siberia, and espe- 
cially to push on to Kamschatka; 
but he was obliged to abandon this 
project, the terms of the mission 
which he actually obtained not 
coinciding with this idea. Before 
starting he obtained his degree of 
Master of Arts and Doctor from 
his Alma Mater, and then again 
got into trouble with his old enemy 
the Governor-General, Count de 
Berg, who had lent so ready an ear 
to the report of his tavern speech. 
This time, although he had the 
University authorities on his side, 
and was really guiltless of offence, 
M. de Berg was for having him 
tried for high treason, and he was 
advised by a prudent friend in his 
Excellency’s counsels to fly the 
country, or evil would happen 
to him. Indeed, the Professor 
was subsequently deprived of his 
civil rights by an order from 
the Government of St. Peters- 
burg. Nevertheless, in the autumn 
of 1858, M. Nordenskjold was 
allowed to return to Finland with- 
out molestation; and having in 
the interval joined the expedition 
of Torell to Spitzbergen, he was 
offered the post of State Mineral- 
ogist at Stockholm, in succession 
to Mosander. The persecution 
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against him, however, set on foot 
by de Berg, was still smouldering, 
though it had given out no active 
spark, and difficulties immediate- 
ly arose about his passport. When 
he finally obtained it, also, it was 
accompanied by an emphatic warn- 
ing from the Governor to return 
no more; and the Russian Minis- 
ter at Stockholm received orders 
never to affix a visa to his passport 
should he contemplate doing so. 
The order remained in force till 
1862, when de Berg was deprived 
of his Governor-Generalship, and 
from that date the Professor has 
been able to visit his native Jand 
as often as he has felt any desire to 
do so. Indeed, in 1867 he married 
Countess Anna Mannerheim, a 
Finnish lady of high rank, and 
then a strange thing happened, 
showing how sullen and persistent 
is official tyranny, forgetting and 
forgiving nothing. 

Being desirous of establishing 
himself at Helsingfors after his 
marriage, the Professor became a 
candidate for the chair of mineral- 
ogy and geology, receiving the 
unanimous support of the aca- 
demic cvuncil in his application 
for this appointment. M. Dasch- 
kof, Russian Minister at Stock- 
~ holm, then sent for him and told 
him he should be at once nomi- 
nated if he would renounce all 
interference in Finnish politics. 
Dr. Nordenskjold refused to give 
any prumise to that effect; and the 
diplomatist then appealed to his 
newly married wife. ‘‘ Monsieur,” 
said she in French, ‘‘Mon mari 
est tres decidé.” There ended the 
negotiation, and he was not named. 
It is hardly surprising that Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjold should have 
subsequently obtained letters of 
naturalization as a Swedish sub- 
ject. -He sat and voted in the 
Chamber of Nobles during the last 
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two Assemblies of the Swedish 


States, and from 1869 to 1871 was” 


Liberal member for Stockholm. — 


What has happened to him since 


then is a part of the grand history 


of Arctic navigation. 


Prof. Nordenskjold sums up the - 


results of his Arctic discoveries in 
their commercial aspect as fullows: 
He is of opinion that the north- 


east passage from the Atlantic to- 
the Pacific may. be made (probably) © 


every year, and that it will cer- 
tainly be often repeated. 


sa 


At the 


same time, he acknowledges that 
trade between the two oceans can ~ 


only indirectly benefit by his dis- 
coveries. 
effectually demonstrated that a 
properly organized trade communi- 
cation between Europe and Yene- 
sei is practicable, and that such 
commerce can be conducted in 
such a manner that underwriters 
will as willingly take risks on ves- 
sels engaged in it as they now in- 
sure against the perils of the China 
sea. Farther than this, he holds 
that experienced navigators need 
fear no serious obstacles in the 
way of passing yearly, from the 
Pavific, on one side, and the At- 
lantic, on the other, to the mouths 
of the Lena. He deems Siberia, 
with its vast extent of territory, 
its immense rivers, the richness of 
its soil, and its other natural re- 
sources, to be comparable to the 
same conditions in North America 
150 years ago, and thinks that the 
future development of this rich 
tract of Asia may yet equal that 
attained, in the past, by the Unit- 
ed States. 
oS OOo 


’ TIS WEARY WATCHING wave by wave, 
And yet the tide heaves onward; 

We climb like corals, grave by grave, 
Bui pave a path that’s sunward. 

We're beaten back in many a fray, 
But newer strength we borrow, 

And where the vanguard camps to-day, 
The rear shall rest to-morrow. 


He believes that he has — 


THE TWO 


_ Many travelers become impress- 
» ed with the idea that they owe a 
| duty to society to narrate their ad- 
) ventures and their experience in 
6 scenes which others may subse- 
) quently traverse; and I desire not 
) to be behind such philanthropists 
1 in the performance of the ta-k. I 
} have twice been *‘ down to the sea 
1 in ships;” and though before steam 
( paddled through the waves, yet 
| the very different terminations of 
_ my voyages may afford a few hints 
; to future passengers in their choice 
| of ships and captains. Unfortun- 
ately, I am not sufficiently initiat- 
: ed into the technicalities of naviga- 
_ tion to describe, as a sailor would, 
the management of a ship; but to 
| the best of a landsman’s ability, I 
|} venture to narrate what occurred. 
I was returning from the West 
to my home in Britain. The ship 
had been pronounced ‘‘seaworthy,” 
my fellow-passengers were agree- 
able, and the ‘‘ homeward bound ” 
were able to smile even at sea-sick- 
ness—after it was over, of course. 

It was not until that time arriv- 
ed, and [I was able to walk the 
deck with something of the nauti- 
cal roll necessary to preserve the 
dignity of the perpendicular, that 
I particularly observed our cap- 
tain; and what I observed did not 
prepossess me in his favor. His 
conceit and self-sufficiency exceed- 
ed anytiing describable. It was 
his ship, his voyage, his skill, his 
weather, and, judging from his 
conversation, he might have re- 
ceived charg: over sky and ocean 
with his bills of lading. ‘‘ I know 
these seas so well,” said he, ‘‘and 
carry sail in storms that many 
dare not face. I’m not born to be 
drowned.” 

“‘Do you judge so because it 
has not happened yet?” I asked. 
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VOYAGES. 


“You forget that the wisest of us | 
knows not what shall be on the 
morrow.” 

“‘T can give a pretty good guess, 
however,” he replied, ‘‘and I’ve 
never been mistaken yet.° We 
weathered a storm last voyage that 
made the stoutest heart among my 
crew tremble, and none of them 
expected to see the morning. Ay, 
that was worth calling a storm. 
We tossed like a cockleshell on the 
grandest waves I ever saw, and 
they seemed resolved to dash us to 
pieces; yet here we are, every man 
of us! It must blow a gale such 
as I’ve never heard that hinders 
me from making port.” 

““T have heard,” persisted I, 
‘‘that dangers are not limited to 
storms. There are hidden rocks!” 

“Not when a man knows what 
he is about, which I think I do,” 
returned he. 

‘It would not astonish me if 
you struck on a rock that is down 
in your chart,” thought I, “‘to say 
nothing of any undiscovered. 
‘Pride goeth before destruction’ 
at sea as well as on shore.” 

At length the faint outlines of 
some headlands of our native coast 
were enthusiastically hailed, and 
thoughts of home and friendly 
greetings began to emerge from 
the misis of apprehension, though 
the wind was increasing, and the 
sea looked angry. 

‘¢ Shall you anchor off the point, 
captain?” asked a passenger. 

“‘T mean to be in dock with the 
morning tide,” was the captain’s 
brief reply. 

“1 thought you would telegraph 
for a pilot,” returned the passen- 
ger. 

“‘T am my own pilot, sir,” and 
the captain whistled contempt- 
uously. 
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‘‘He’s in one of his daring 
humors, and I’ll bet anything you 
like that he takes the narrow chan- 
nel,” quietly remarked a sailor as 
he passed us. 

‘Is it dangerous?” 

“‘Very, in a gale, and there’s 
one coming,” replied the man; 
“but if any man can do it, it’s 
our captain—only he might boast 
once too often.” 

Evening came, and the gale was 
becoming what the sailors called 
“pretty stiff,’ when the mate 
touched my arm. 

“We are going in by the narrow 
channel, sir,” said he, ‘‘and we 
may be dashed to pieces on the 
sand-bank. Itis foolhardy. Can- 
not you passengers induce him to 
take the safer course?” 

I felt alarmed, and hastily com- 
municated with two or three gentle- 
men, and proceeding together to 
the captain, we respectfully urged 
our wishes, and promised to rep- 
resent any delay caused by the 
alteration of his course as a con- 
descension to our apprehensions. 

But, as I anticipated, he was 
immovable. ‘‘ We shall be in dock 
to-morrow morning, gentlemen,” 
said he. ‘‘There is no danger 
whatever. Go to sleep as usual, 
and I’ll engage to awake you with 
a land salute.” Then he laughed 
at our cowardice, took offense at 
our presumption, and finally swore 
that he would do as he chose; that 
his life was as valuable as ours, 
and he would not be dictated to 
by a set of landsmen. 

We retired, but not to rest, and 
in half an hour the mate again ap- 
proached, saying, ‘‘ We are in for 
it now; and if the gale increases, 
we shall have work to do that we 
did not expect.” 

Night advanced, cold and cheer- 
less. The few who were appre- 
hensive of danger remained on 


we 
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deck, holding on by the ropes to 
keep themselves from being wash- 
ed overboard. The captain came — 
up, equipped for night duty; and 
his hoarse shout in the issue of 
commands was with difficulty heard 
in the wild confusion of the ele- 
ments; but he stood calm and self- 
possessed, sometimes sneering at 
our folly, and apparently enjoying © 
himself extremely. But presently 
there arose a cry of ‘‘ Breakers 
a-head!” The captain flew to the 
wheel—the sails were struck; but — 
the winds had the mastery now, — 
and the captain found a will that 
could defy his own. . 
<‘ Boats, make ready!” was the 
next hurried cry; but, as too often — 
occurs in the moment of danger, 
the ropes and chains were so en- 
tangled, that some delay followed 


. the attempt to lower them, and in 


the meantime we were hurrying 
on to destruction. The passengers 
from below came rushing on deck 
in terror, amidst crashing masts 
and entangled rigging; and then 
came the thrilling shock, which 
gave warning that we had touched 
the bank; and the next was the 
fatal plunge that struck the fore- 
ship deep into the sand, and left 
us there at the wild waves’ plea- 
sure. 

It is needless to dwell upon the 
terrors of that night. I was among 
the few who contrived to manage 
the only boat which survived. As 
I landed with the morning light, 
surrounded by the dead and frag- 
ments of the wreck borne up by 
the tide, I recognized the lifeless 
body of our wilful, self-confident 
captain. 

He was like those who, on the 
voyage of life refuse counsel and 
despise instruction; who practical- 
ly recognize no will but their own; 
who are wise in their own conceits, 
and satisfied with their own judg- 


Gl and trust in their own 
shearts, and, if left tobe filled with 
their own ways, must finally make 
Mrightful shipwrecks just when 
ythey suppose themselves sure of 
port. And as this man was ac- 
‘companied into eternity by those 
i whose lives he had endangered and 
idestroyed, so ‘no man lives or dies 
punto himself, but bears with him 
tthe aggravated guilt of others’ ruin 
ithrough the influence of his evil 
example. 


Two years afterwards I was at 
Hsea again. I joined the ship at 
| Madeira; and while I admired her 
stately proportions, and rejoiced 
‘in her swelling sails, I cannot deny 
that it was with some anxiety I 
commenced my observations of the 
) captain. He was apparently ap- 
| proaching middle age; and an ex- 
| pression of care and toil marked 

his countenance. He seemed to 
| take no rest; but glass in hand and 
chart on deck, he watched by day 
and night. I found that he was 
not originally the appointed com- 
mander of the vessel; but, in con- 
sequence of the death of the late 
captain, had assumed the post of 
responsibility, and so far had ably 
discharged his duty. But I knew 
too well that open sea and fair 
_ weather afford no great proof of a 
- navigator’s skill; and as we neared 
home I began to feel anxious about 
the course he would pursue. 

When the point was visible, I 
ventured to ask him: ‘‘ Well, cap- 
tain, do you mean to try the nar- 
row channel?” 

“‘Neither of them, sir,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘I shall telegraph for a 
pilot, and anchor till he comes.” 

“Then you do not feel sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the coast, I 
presume?” 

**I think it better to avoid the 
risk of failure. My charge is too 
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valuable for me to try experiments 
on the voyage home.” 

«You are a wise man,” thought 
I, as I listened to the sound of the 
sailors’ voices as they dropped the 
anchor; and I went thankfully to 
rest. 

At daybreak I rose in time to 
see a boat run alongside our ship, 
from which the pilot sprang on 
deck. The captain welcomed him 
with a hearty greeting. ‘Thank 
God!” said he; ‘‘my work is 
done.” And I observed that, after 
he had indulged in a sound sleep, 
the anxious expression cleared 
away from his brow. 

In the. meantime, under the 
pilot’s guidance, the ship cleared 
every danger, and our progress 
was rapid. It was impossible to 
avoid contrasting the results of 
my two voyages; and suddenly 
pausing in our walk, as a cheer 
proclaimed the city in sight, I 
said, — 

“Captain, forgive a stranger’s 
freedom, but I feel encouraged to 
ask whether you have done with 
yourself as with your sbip—wheth- 
er you have committed all your 
hopes for the eternal world into 
the hands of the great Pilot?” 
~The captain’s countenance beam - 
ed with pleasure as he replied; ‘‘I 
rejoice to tell you that, by God’s 
grace, 1 have. For years I took 
my own course, sought happi- 
ness in my own way, and had no 
doubt of my ability to save my own 
soul. Circumstances interrupted 
my plans. Anxieties and appre- 
hensions arose; and having, by 
God’s blessing on his own Word, 
discovered my mistake in time, 
the relief, the joy with which I 
surrendered myself into the hands 
of the Lord Jesus Christ for guid- 
ance and salvation, was but faint- 
ly illustrated by my feelings when 
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I gave up my ship into the pilot’s 
charge this morning. Now I have 
peace; Jesus has settled all my af- 
fairs for eternity, and marked 
out my course through time; and 
while 

‘He holds the helm, and guides the ship,* 

I have no fear; for if storms arise, 
he is on board, and no shipwreck 
can ever happen to those who 
trust in him.” 

I need not add that, while we 
shook hands in congratulation on 
our safe arrival at home, our hearts 
beat in sympathizing acknowledg- 
ment of the grace that had made 
us citizens of a better country, and 
partakers of the same faith in Him 
who will conduct us safely thither. 

tt 


Submarine Topography, 


The coast survey steamer Blake, 
Commander J.,R. Bartlett, United 
States Navy,recently returned from 
a cruise taking soundings, serial 
temperatures, etc., in the course 
of the Gulf Stream, under instruc- 
tions from C. P. Patterson, Super- 
intendent of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, has brought some 
very interesting data in regard to 
the depths of the western portion 
of the Caribbean Sea. The depths 
and temperatures obtained last year 
in the ‘‘ Windward Passage” be- 
tween Cuba and St. Domingo were 
verified, and a few hauls of the 
dredge taken directly on the ridge 
in this passage. The data obtained 
render it very probable that a large 
portion of the supply for the Gulf 
Stream passes through this pass- 
age, and that the current extends 
in it to the depth of 800 fathoms. 
A few lines of soundings with se- 
rial temperatures were run from 
Jamaica tv Honduras Bank via 
Pedro and Rosalind Banks, and it 
was found that the temperature of 
394 deg., obtained at depths be- 
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low 700 fathoms in the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Western Carri- 
bean, could not enter through this 
portion of the sea. But the tem= 


perature at the depth of 800 fath-— 


oms on the ridge in the ‘“‘ Wind-— 


ward Passage,” between Cuba and 
Hayti, was found to agree with the 
normal temperature of the Carri- 


bean and Gulf of Mexico, viz., - 
394 deg. Soundings were taken — 
between Hayti and Jamaica, de- 
veloping a general depth between — 


these islands not exceeding 800 


fathoms, except where broken by a — 


remarkably deep channel connect- 
ing the waters of the main Carri- 
bean south of St. Domingo with 
those north of Jamaica. 
channel runs close to Hayti with a 
greatest depth of 1,200 fathoms, 
and a general depth of 1,000 
fathoms. Its course is northerly 
along the western end of Hayti, 
where it does not exceed a width 
of five or six mile:; thence wester- 
ly, south of Navassa Island, with 
a tongue to the northward be- 
tween Navassa and Formigas Bank, 
another to the westward between 
Formigas Bank and Jamaica. A 
line of soundings was run from 
St. Jago de Cuba to the east end 
of Jamaica, where a depth of 
3,000 fathoms was found twenty- 
five miles south of Cuba. The 
deep place was found by subse- 
quent soundings to be the eastern 
end of an immense deep valley ex- 
tending from between Cuba and 
Jamaica to the westward, south to 
the Cayman Islands, well up into 
the bay of Honduras. The Cay- 


Spe 
mie. 


This © 


man Islands and the Misteriosa 


Bank were found to be summits of 
mountains belonging to a subma- 
rine extension (exceedingly steep 
on its southern slope) of the range 
running along the southeastern 
side of Cuba. This deep valley is 
quite narrow at its eastern end, 


tut widens between the western 
Ind of Jamaica and Cape Cruz, 
where the soundings were 3,000 


lathoms within fifteen miles of 


narrows again, but within twenty 
niles of this island a depth was 
found of 3,428 fathoms. The 
fleep water was carried as far as a 
ine between Misteriosa Bank and 
Swan Islands, with 3,010 fathoms 
vithin fifteen miles of the latter. 
Jn a line between Misteriosa Bank 
mnd Bonacca Island there was a 
eneral depth of 2,700 fathoms, 
and a depth of over 2,000 fathoms 
oxtended well into the Gulf of 
Honduras. Between Misteriosa 
Bank and Chinchorro Bank the 
soundings were regular at 2,500 
fathoms. North of Misteriosa and 
Grand Cayman to the Isle of Pines 
and Cape St. Antonio the sound- 
‘ngs were generally 2,500 fathoms. 
he serial temperatures agree, in 
celation to depth, with those ob- 
tained in the Gulf of Mexico by 
ieutenant Commander Sigsbee, 
and in the eastern Caribbean by 
Commander Barrett; decreasing 
from the surface to 39} deg. at 
700 fathoms, or less, and constant 
at that temperature for all depths 
below 00 fathoms. At depths 
greater than 600 or 700 fathoms 
the bottom was always found to be 
calcareous ooze composed of ptero- 
pod shells with small particles of 
coral. These pteropod shells, as 
noted in previous expeditions by 
different nations, appear to be an 
‘important factor in the determi- 
‘nation of the movements of great 
bodies of sea water. The ridge at 
the ‘‘ Windward Passage” is bare 
coral rock, and on the south side 
the pteropod shells were found to 
be much more numerous than to 
the northward of the ridge. 
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Soundings and serial tempera- 
tures being the special objects of 
the cruise, dredgings were only in- 
cidentally attempted, for the pur- 
pose of reconnoitering, as it were, 
the ground, and it was found that 
the area passed over was not nearly 
so rich in animal life as that in 
which dredgings were made last 
year under the lee of the Windward 
Islands, at the eastward of the Car- 
ribean Sea. . 

The development of the extra- 
ordinary submarine valley in the 
western Carribean Sea is a matter 
of great interest, considered as a 
physical feature. This valley ex- 
tends in length 700 statute miles 
from between Jamaica and Cuba 
nearly to the head of the Bay of 
Honduras, with an average breadth 
of eighty miles. It covers an area 
of over 85,000 square miles, hav- 
ing a depth nowhere less than 2,000 
fathoms, at two or three points (the 
summits of submarine mountains), 
with a greatest depth twenty miles 
south of the Grand Cayman, of 
3,428 fathoms, thus making the low 
island of Grand Cayman, scarcely 
twenty feet above the sea, the sum- 
mit of a mountain 20,568 feet above 
the bottom of the submarine valley 
beside it—an altitude exceeding 
that of any mountain on the North- 
American Continent above the ley- 
el of the sea, and giving an alti- 
tude to the highest summit of Blue 
Mountain, in Jamaica, above the 
bottom of the same valley, of near- 
ly 29,000 feet, an altitude as great, 
probably, as that of the loftiest 
summit of the Himalayas above 
the level of the sea. 

For the deepest portion of this 
great submarine valley, the Super- 
intendent of the Coast and Geo- 
detie Survey has adopted the name 
of ‘ Bartlett Deep,” certainly a 
most appropriate designation. 

New York Herald. 
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Rev. Dr. Damon in Europe—The Sailors’ Cause at Hamburg, Germany, 
aid Elsewhere. ee 


We are certain that our readers will find the following letter from Rev. Dr. S. c 
Damon, now in Europe, of special interest. 


1880. 


Agreeably to the invitation of the 
friends of seamen, in Hamburg, I left 
‘Berlin to visit this city, to be present at 
the ‘Inauguration of the British and 
American Sailors’ Institute,”—arriving 
on Saturday evening, June 19th. I was 
met at the Railroad Station by the Rev. 
“Mr. Epwarps, Pastor of the EH iglish Re- 
formed Church. The ceremony of in- 
auguration not taking place until Mon- 
day, I was permitted to enj»y the Sab- 
bath in worshipping in the larze German 
ehurch f ‘‘St. Nicola,” and also at the 
R-formed Church, where the Rev. EH, W. 
Martruews, Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society, preached a most 
excellent sermon, and where it fell to my 
lot to occupy the same pulpit in the 
evening. After these services, a most 
excellent meeting for seamen was held in 
the Lustitute, at which a goodly number 
were present. I was glad to learn that 
the Institute has been erected in the very 
best part of the city for the accommoda- 
tion of seamen. Perhaps a brief state- 
ment relating to the history of the In- 
stitute-enterprise may be interesting, be- 
fore I describe the inauguration exercises, 

Efforts in behalf of seamen have 
been carried furward in Hamburg for 
many years. Indced, they were com- 
meced here sown after they were under- 
taken in England, sixty years ago. The 
present effort appears to be an out- 
growth of the Haglish Reformed Church, 
of which the Rev. Mr. Edwards is now 
pastor. During the last filteen years, 
a most excellent and earnest laborer, Mr. 
KE. W. Hircuens, has been employed, 
and supported by the friends of seamen 
in Hamburg, with the united aid of the 
British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, and 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 
Such were the requirements of the port, 
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It is dated at Hamburg, June 22 


that just one year ago, the corner-stone 
of the Sailors’ Institute was laid. This 
occurred on the 2ist of June, 1879. It 
appears that an excellent site has be 
purchased, at a cost of about £2 000, or 
$10 000, and a most suitable building 
erected, at a similar cost of $10,000. In 
all, there has been an outlay of not fe 
from $20,000. The present new and 
commodious edifice is so admirably de 
signed, that if, hereafter, funds should 
be procured, a ‘* Home,” or boarding 
house for seamen, might be added. At 
present, however, there are excellent ac 
commodations for good Reading-roomss 
a room for captaius, aad an aparcmen 
for prayer-meetings. Besides this, the 
chaplain has accommodations for his 
family, and other apartments are rented 
The whole estabiishment is admirably} 
arranged and fitted up, not expznsively 
but substantially, and in admirable goos 
taste. Most certainly, the ‘‘committee” 
deserve muct credit for the good sense 
and judgment which are apparent ir 
every part of the establishment. I ca 
hardly see how any improvement could, 
under the circumstances, be made. Al! 
this good work having been done during 
the past year, it was deemed advisable 
by those interssted in the undertaking: 
that there should be a formal opauing of 
the ‘‘Institute.” To*aecomplish this 
purpose, notices were sent to London anc 
New York, and the Rev. Mr. MarrHews 
Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society, appeared as the repre 
sentative of that organization, and it fel 
to my lot to represent the AMERICAN 
SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socigty, of New York 

It affurds me great satisfaction t 
report that the occarion was made one 0 
deep interest. The ladies provided ; 
most genercus enteriainment for abo 


jne hundred and fifty invited guests. 
‘fter the tables were removed, the au- 
jience assembled for e-lebrating the in- 
Juguration. The chairman, Hpwarp 
if HAPLIN, Esq , opened the exercises with 
! brief avd wost pertinent speech. 
| The Right Hon. Lord GaARVAGH 
jonored the occasion by his preseuce, 
Jud some appropriate remarks. His 
uordship is a modest and most Christian 
oung man, a graduate of Oxford, and 
‘as shown that he is interested in benev- 
lent work, but esp cially in whatever 
kelates to the temporal and spiritual wel- 
‘are of sailors. I had already met him 
it the Suilors’ Iastitute in London, 
where he presid:d over a Conference of 
haplains. It is exceedingly gratifying 
[jo learn that there are so many of the 
British aristocracy who are deeply inter- 
asted in Christian work. 
' The Rev. Mr. Matthews, Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Sdilors’ So- 
ciety, made a most interesting historical 
address, showing what had been done in 
fformer years in the seamen’s cause in 
Hamburg. closing with a fervent ay peal 
o the friends of the cause then present. 
I then took occasion to speak words 
of hope and enc uragemeant. I did not 
fail to speak of what the sailor had done 
for Hamburg, and of the importance of 
his labor in carrying forward the com- 
merce of this thriving and rich city, 
‘whose princely merchants conduct a 
‘business of $500,000 000! 
I do not think I can be mistaken 
‘when I write that, at the present time, 
| the cause of seamen in this city, is ina 
|, most prosperous and hopeful condition. 
| Good men, of rare executive energy and 
( ability, are managing the affairs of the 
| Sailors’ Institute, and sem fully deter- 
mined to carry it forward to a successful 
yconsummation. Most grateful are they 
| for any outside aid, and the annual ap- 
-propriation by the American SEAMEN’S 
| Frrenp Society is highly prized. 1 
really do not se how they could carry 
, forward the enterprise without this aid, 
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and that given by the British and Foreign 
S.ciety of London. If cur own Society 
could grant a little additional help just 
now, as they are building and fitting up 
the Institute, it would be highly prized. 

Some generous contributions have 
been pledged, and a good erntribution 
was made at the late meeting, which 
must have amounted to £100, or $500. 
A debt of about $10 000, however, still 
remains, which, I trust, will be liquidated 
very soon. When th's is accomplished, 
they will go forward and add a ‘‘ Home H 
to the Institute. Iam inclined to think 
that the visit of Rev. Mr. Matthews, and 
my own presence, as the representative 
of the American SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocI- 
ETY, was quite opportune. 

I cannot refrain from adding that it 
afforded me great delight to witness the 
hearty cordiality of the pastors of the 
English Reformed Church, and the E ig- 
lish Episcopal Courch, in carrying for- 
ward this enterprise. They are joint 
Secretaries of the ‘ Comwittee,” and I 
feel quite sure this union of effort is 
most happy in its influence in building 
up this ‘‘ International Institute and Un- 
denominationa] Mission.” 

In thus pas-ing from city to city it 
affords me great pleasure that I am able 
to advocate the Seaman’s Cause, as I ave 
done in Liverpool, Glasgow, London and 
Hamburg. Since arriving in Hamburg 
I have received a most cordial letter 
from Miss Aanes I Weston of Devon- 
port, Eog., who is dcirg so much for 
British seamen. It is astonishing what 
a hold,-a “‘ grip,” she has upon the sea- 
men on board British ships of war in all 
parts of the world. I do firmly believe 
that God has a goodly number of ‘‘ His 
pecple” among the sens of the ocean, 
and that all efforts put for‘h in their be- 
half are not in vain. During this visit 
to Europe Iam daily gathering up a fund 
of information which I hope to take with 
meas J return to America, re cross the 
continent and return to resume my life- 
work at Honolulu. Recent letters from 
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that part of the world assure me that the 
affairs of the Bethel are efficiently @r 
ried forward during my absence. Mr. 
Desscomse writes me, under date of 
May 10th, to be sare and apply to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for an 
additional grant of Russian Testaments. 
He says:— 

“< Weare very much in wantof Russian 
Testaments. There seems to be a pros 
pect of many Russian men-of-war in the 
ocean, as their fizet is being increased in 
number. The Admirals vessel was in 
port last month. [ visited her with 
tracis, and a few Testaments which they 
gladly received, and when they found 
the Scriptures could be obtained in their 
Isnguage they fiocked to the office to ob- 
tain them. At times, when they were 
at liberty, the room would be full. My 
steck of Testaments has got so low that 
I had to stow away the few remaining 
copies to keep them out of sight, to re- 
serve for other vessels that may come 
along. But what an opening it seems 
to be to scatter light among those who 
have so long been bound m darkness! 
It would have done you good to see with 
what eagerness they would read as I 
pointed out such passages as 1 Timothy 
4: 15, and John 3: 16.” 

This extract reminds me of the glow- 
ing accounts which I heard in London 
at the meetings of the British and For- 
eign Bible and Tract Societies, of the 
distribution of Bibles and good books 
in the Russian Empire. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Labrador Coast, 


BONNE ESPERANCE HARBOR. 


Since the issue of our last Magazine 
we have letters from Rey. S. R. BurieEr, 
dated 2ist May. He makes no reference 
to any purpose of closing his connection 
with the mission, in the coming fall, 
but his communication gives a graphic 
and interesting picture of life in the 
semi-frozen regions to which he and his 
faithful co-laborers have for years exiled 


themselves, in order that they may 
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Bat I am writing quite to 
lly, not allowing myself any space f 
fer to my jeurney on the coz 
Earope and what I find te enced 
me as I mingle among Caristians i 
part of the world. I am quite : 
that it behooves a tourist and tra 
not to form teo hasty conclusions 4 
countries which he is only viewing 
sojourns for a few days in their ¢ 
But of one thing I cannot be mist 
have not witmessed the same am 
intemperance and drunkenness in /@ 
ogne, Berlin and Hambarg, that Id 
Liverpool, Glasgow and Londen. Fig 
endeavoring to investigate the caused: 
this striking contrast. Is it in the® 
of the light wines and German beer? = 
it owing to the diversity in the natioz 
temperament of the two nations? 
temperance upon the inerease? To 
and many other questions I am 
fully directing my attention, while I 
not fail to observe facts relating to e@ 
cation, the observance of the Sabba 
and many other subjects, and while 1 
condition and growing influence of # 
Jewish population, in wealth, learn 
and political importance, is among #! 
marvels of this closing period of | 
nineteenth century. 4 

Ss. Cg 


preach the Gospel of Christ to those wl 
but for them would live and die witi 
out it. Rev. Mr. Butler writes:— 


gress of the work, and if nothin 
as to the fact that we ‘still live’ T 
oe season has been one of the coldd 

have known in Labrador. The ter 
perature, by thermometer, is never 
cold as in the North-west of our o¥ 
country, as we are so near the sea, 
the cold is (or has been during the p 
Season) very constant and prolongef 


st goer at this time we could goin a 
at to our summer station long before 
s time; this year it will be June he- 
e the icy barrier will yield. 
* As to the state of things among the 
, it has been more encouraging 
4n it was last season. Then we were 
publed by a good deal of disorderly 
aduct, strife and general carelessness. 
8 year the young people have been 
oughtful, for tne most part, quiet aud 
derly, and no rowdyism uuas been 
en. The contrast is quite marked. 
1e attendance at meetiugs has been 
. Some seemed quite impressed, 


y in February and spent the Sabbath 
‘th me. 
we, since that time, seemed to enter 
bon the Christian life, and I trust will 
eutually join the church. 

‘The scnool has been well attended, 
tin April a number of families mov- 
| out on the ice to their summer quar- 
's, leaving the settlement quite small. 
ne school has been under the care of 
ss Warziner; this is her third winter 


The great sensation of the year was 
earrival, in March, of our winter mail. 
is has come to be a fixed institution. 
sitters leave Quebec about January 
, and are brought for the most part 
“men on snow shoes, or by dog teams, 
this place, arriving usually the middle 
| March. Of course it is a great thing 
get this break in the monotony of 
juter life, and a glimpse into the doings 
the outside world. 

‘“*My own health has not been very 
yod the past season, and I shall be 
mipelled, I think, to return home dur- 
ig the summer, but I cannot now speak 
finitely as to that.” 

|Rey. Mr. Butler’s letter is closed by 
ention of their great need of a boat to 
wry on summer work among sailors. 
litherto the missionaries have hired 
ne, but at too great expense. ‘‘I have 
ven thinking,” he says, ‘‘to ask the 
peiety if they could aid us in this re- 

A 
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ee 
Belgium, 
ANTWERP. 


‘Fewer ships have been in port since 
. Mr, Treat assumed the chaplain- 
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Several of the young people. 
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cy, than usual, but the work, he assures 
us, goes on pleasantly, “‘and I believe, 
successfully.” He finds himself confirm- 
ed in his opinion given to the readers of 
the Macazrxe last month, as to the value 
of a worshipping company of Christian 
believers, made up of ‘*shore-people,” in 
connection with a Sailors’ Bethel, and 
says:—‘* A Seamen’s Institute and Beth- 
el which shows to the class whom it is 
intended to benefit, as its only stable 
feature, a chaplain, or at most a chap- 
lain and a colporteur,—is weak, com- 
pared with one that exhibits side by side 
with the representatives of the distant 
societies, men and women resident in 
the port,—who are organized and active 
in the various appropriate departments 
of Christian work, and who are to be 
found at their posts from week to week, 
from month to month, and from year to 
year, according as the intervals between 
the visits of seafaring men are long or 
short. The only condition that must be 
complied with in order that time and 
strength may be wisely spent upon the 
shore-people, is that they shall enjoy the 
benefit of the Bethel services, and en- 
gage in the work naturally appertaining 
thereto, with the end intelligently and 
faithfully in view of making all that is 
done minister to the welfare of seamen. 
This condition is now, so far as 1 can 
see, complied with here. All that are 
associated with me, here, of the shore- 
people who enjoy the benefits of the 
Bethel, are really contributing to its 
efficiency in the direction in which it 
was designed to operate.” 

Acting upon these views, chaplain 
Treat has entered actively and heartily 
into Sabbath-school work, in connection 
with his Bethel. A good many new 
children have been brought into the 
school, principally those of seamen and 
officers of ships, more than doubling the 
number of two months ago. 

‘‘ We are already obliged to seek more 
space,” he says,—‘*which we can secure.” 
A Sabbath-school teacher’s meeting is 
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established, the International Lessons 
have been adopted, and the children 
meet, weekly, tosing. The Misses Gray 
care for the 8.S ‘‘Band of Hope,” its 
weekly exercises being open to seamen as 
well as others. 

The chaplain speaks of great satisfac- 
tion in fellowship in Christian labor with 
Rev. Rop«rt Byron, R: ctor of the Eng- 
lish P. HE. Church in Antwerp. He 
closes his letter, June 271h, saying:— 
“««To-day I have had the plea-ure of see- 
ing decidedly larger congregations than 
on any Sunday heretofore, and as I look 
back I think I can see steady though not 
rapid progress in this direction.” 

+ 
Italy, 
NAPLES. 


During the quaiter ending June 80th, 
forty-one meetings were held in the 
Floating Bethel, and on shipboard, in- 
cluding several American and British 
men-of-war. Six hundred and forty visits 
were made to vessels, and twenty-four 
hundred tracts and books were given 
away by Mr. S. Burrowus, Harbor Mis- 
sionary. The record cf God’s blessing 
upon Bethel service and work for this 
pericd, is such that our readers will 
greatly rejoice over it. 

‘In April, the veteran Evangelist, Dr. 
SoMERVILLE of Glasgow, held services in 


the theatres to large audiences. Suilors 
came from their ships to these meetings. 


Anniversary Services, 


“On the 26th the anniversary of the 
Bethel’s being placed in the harbor was 
held, on board. Mr. J. Cowan of Bee- 
slavk, who presided, spoke with much 

, Sympathy of missions to seamen and 
gave instances which came under his no- 
tice of noble Caristian cc aracter among 
the fisherman on the east coast of Scot- 
land. Rrvs. M:ssrs, BaRFF and JamxEs 
GoRDON Gray aidressed the meeting and 
the Harvor Missionary reviewed the 
work of the mission during the past 
year. A free tea was given to forty sail- 
ors the same evening by Mrs. Jounston 
of Bombay, and Miss Brown of Naples; 
two ladies wuo have done mucn goud 
during their visits to the harbor. 
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A Saved Mate. ‘ 


‘¢ At this tea meeting we noticed the ) 
beginning « f a change of life in the mate ! 
of an American ship who had been con- 
stantly drinking up to this time. The: 
mate, though a liberal Romanist, be- - 
came a constant attendant on the means } 
of grace for weeks after, ard he gave a | 
g-nerous sub:cription, unasked, to the } 
mission. : 


A Day of Power. 


“May 2nd was a glorious day of God’s - 
power in the Bethel. Several captains. 
brcught their crews in the morning,— 
the a:tendance was larger than usual. 
In the evening the chepel was crowded 
and the reading rovum had to be occu- 
pied. A solemn awe seemed to pervade — 
the meeting. At the cluse we invite 
the anxious to remain. About twenty 
kept their seats. A colored man from - 
the Nevins, of New York, prayed first, 
and his words were blessed. Backsliders 
stood up and renewed their vows to God, 
believing toatl they had received a quick- 
ening from on high. Others prayed 
that they might find peace with God. 
A young sailor asked all present io pray 
that he might tura to God. About ten 
minutes aijter, he believed, rejoicingly- 
Several dear friends for whom we nad 
long prayed were quickened that even- 
ing and are now actively engaged in the 
work, For some months previous there 
Was an appurent quietne-s and taren- 
ness in the services which caused much 
importunity in prayer. 


On the Saratoga. 


“‘June 27th we held service on board 
the U.S. 8. Saratoga. The boys were 
very aitentive, it bemg a training-sbip 
there was a large number on board. 
The officers showed much kindness. On. 
the following evening I gave a lecture, 
illustrated by diagrams, to the lads on 
the Saratoga, which they seemed to ap- 
preciate. I learned that there were 
praying boys among them.” 


SS 


Japan, 
YOKOHAMA, 

In a letter dated June 14th, Mr. W. 
T. Austen, Missionary, gives full details 
of recent sucessful labor, which we are 
sure our friends wiil gladiy sce in print. 
We quote as fully as our space will ad- 
mit. 


‘Some few days after my return from 
igland, I re-entered upon my work for 
Lord in tne interest of seamen visit- 
’ this port. Looking back now at 
_labor for the quarter ending May 
it, I can truly say—* hitherto the Lord 
io helped me.’ He has gracivus y 
ssed my endeavors to lewd sinners to 
m, who alone can save them. 


. Two Swedish Sailors Converted. 


‘In the General Hospital two Swedish 
men were led to see that God bad af- 
yted them in mercy, leading them 
‘ough bodily suffering, tu real.ze their 
ul-sickuess, and to cast themselves in 


One of these men told me that 
fore leaving Sweden, his sister had 
ruestly pleaded wita him to give him- 
ff to Curist, und that be hau auswer- 
, ‘time evough yet.’ Coutinun g to 
da sinful life, be had suddeuly Leen 
bught to see his fo.ly by a paralytic 
oke, through which he has iost the 
vf bis right side. During our ¢n- 
‘sation, aud while urgi: g him to close 
once with God's offer of pardon 
wugh Christ, hot tears fluweu down 
is cueeks, As I knelt in prayer by his 
side, he, regardless of the paticnts 
bund him, accompanied me in broken 
titious for mercy. Act my next Visit 
found him rejoiciug in the Lord, and 
next bed-fcllow, (he otuer Swede 
entioncd above), had evidently been 
pressed, for as I turned to him, iu a 
Ument, ere I had finished a sentence, 
also bruke out in open confession of 
h aud cries for mercy. Bc fore loug he 
ws rejoicing in the knowledge of sin 
‘given. Both of these, fur sume weeks 
ter, Continued to witness for Curist, 
id as I parted with them, on their leay- 
ig for nome, expressed their earnest 
sire Lo meet me again in heaven. 


ood Work Among the St. Charles’ Crew. 


| “*A good work has also been done 
nong ibe crew of the American stip 
ft. Charles, wuich ship was burued :o 
ie water’s edge at Kove. Themen were 
idged at the ‘Temperance Hall, while 
Walting passsge tor San Francisco. 
hey avieuded regularly av the me-tings 
od many of them were broughe under 
cep conviction of sin. At one of the 
fter meetings two of these gave their 
earts (0 ube Saviur, others fulluwed at 
de next meetivg until edghs were h pe- 
‘ully converted, avd opeuty vesiified of 
esus’ power to save. After ths tuey 
ame to my house on several occasions, 
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and we had a precious season of prayer, 
in which they all to k part, praying for 
themseives, for their dear reatives in 
the home lands, and also earnestly for 
their unconverted comrades. Siuce they 
have left I nave received two le ters fr. m 
them, testitying of their desire to hold 
fast; and requesting me to write them. 
I hope to bear from all as they find cp- 
portuni'y. May God bless and keep 
them faithfully! 


In Prisons Oft. 


‘‘ Hor the past two montis I have felt 
led to take up the prison werk, as the 
great maj rity of prisoners are seamen. 
T hold a weekly service on Sabbath a’ter- 
noons b th in the American aud English 
consular jiils. Three prisoners since 
the commencement ot the services. nave 
given evidence of a new virtn in Carist, 
and on the testimouy of the jailors, this 
evideuce was borne out by tueir daily 
conduct. One of these men lies under 
sentence of death for murder. 


For the U. S. Navy. 


‘‘T have also held a regular Sabbath 
morning service on the U.S. war vi ssel 
Alert. for the past six weeks, It has been 
weil attended. by Captain Huntineton 
aud all the officers, and an increasing 
number of the crew. Several captains and 
their wives, beio. ging to American mer- 
chant vessels, and a number of mer- 
chaut seamen have also attended. Cap- 
tain Hunti: gton has expressed himself 
as greaily pleased with the sirvice, and 
has been extremely kind to me all the 
way turougn, Every Sunday morning 
he sends a Jarge stip’s boat, with an of- 
ficer in charge, to convey my wife and 
self, with any friends 1 may choose to . 
a-k to acompany me on bvard, convey- 
ing us on shure again at the close of the 
service, 


Prayer for the Sailors’ Cause. 


“‘Many prayers are continually as- 
cending for the success of these effoits 
among the men of the sta, and I tave 
strong faiih, that at the great day of 
reckouing, mauy will rise up to say that 
here tne good s:ed of the word found 
a lodginent in their h arts, fr Him 
whuse gracious promise it is, ‘That His 
word sual not return voto Him void.’ 

*¢ My visits to the Hospitals have been 
29, und to ships, 89. The meetings held 
on ships and on shore have been 86. I 
have also inspected Loan Libraries, sup- 
plied and kept up a sailors’ reading 
room and distributed a large number of 
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tracts of all languages with Testaments 
and Gospel portions.” 


Dating another communication June 
18th, Mr. Austen writes :— 


“The services on the. Aler¢ still con- 
tinue to be held, and with increased in- 
terest. Last Sabbath the captain invited 
my wife and self to stay to dinner, and 
I was pleased to hear from him that these 
services were having a marked effect 
upon the men, that there was a great 
change for the better in the conduct of 
the crew, since their commencement. 
Some nine or ten American ladies were 
present, at the invitation of the captain, 
one of whom, the wife of Captain Brn- 
HAM of the U.S. S. Richmond, told me 
she enjoyed the service every Sunday 
very much indeed, and hoped that I 
should be able to hold a similar service 
on board her husband’s ship, as soon as 
it came to Yokohama.” 


Our readers will find the seamen’s let- 
ter referred to by Mr. Austen, (p. 247) 
upon page 250 of this Magazine, 


———__~2> += 


New York City, 


In April, May and June, Mr. DeWirr 
C. SLATER made 1,600 visits upon vessels 
of all classes, and 573 to seamen’s board- 
ing-houses. He also visited Hospitals, 
Asylums and Homes, and conducted 68 
religious services. The officers and sea- 
men of vessels in Atlantic Basin, in Wall- 
about Basin, along the water front 
between Hamilton and South Ferries in 
South Brooklyn, and on the water front 
(Hast River) in New York, between 
Grand St. and Stanton St., were here 
fully supplied with religious reading 
matter, as also canal boatmen, and the 
boatmen on barges and their families, — 
and all were invited to religious meet- 
ings, and to the Sabbath-Schools. His 
report contains the following records :-— 


Seamen Finding Christ. 


“In one of these meetings while in 
counsel and prayer with a young Swed- 
ish sailor, he said, ‘I have always be- 
lieved in the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
Sweden my parents taught me to do that, 
but I have my doubts about my being a 
Christian.’ I said, ‘‘because ‘flesh and 
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blood’ (the creature, your parents) hath 
made known these things to you, and . 
not the Spirit, therefore you are still in - 
your sins.” I said to him,—‘ Who told : 
you that you were born in Sweden?’ He 

said, ‘ Why, my parents.’ ‘ You believe } 
your parents, then?’ ‘Certainly, I do,’ ’ 
‘ Are you as certain that you were born — 
in Sweden, as that you saw the light of ' 
the shining sun to-day!’ ‘No, only as | 
my parents, have told me so.’ ‘Then 

believe the word of God,—‘he that be- . 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting life,’ 

and by faith simply rely upon it, and 
with the Spirit you have the substance . 
of things hoped for, the evidence of © 
things not seen.’ At once he offered a 

short and fervent prayer of faith, and 

‘receiving the promise’ he arose from 
his knees apparently a ‘new creature’ 

in Christ Jesus. I can only compare 

the brief struggle of this young sailor 

from ‘death to life,’ to the drowning ~ 
man, who hears the voice of one who 

throws the rope, and with a grasp lays 

hold and is saved. 

‘+ At the close of one of our prayer and 
testimony meetings a young seaman took 
me by the hand and said, ‘Iam now a 
Christian. Voyage before last while 
steering my ‘trick’ at the wheel the 
‘change’ took place. I received my first 
convictions here, in this place, while you 
were kneeling with me in prayer the 
night before I went on board of my ves- 
sel for sea. An impression was then 
made upon my mind, which remained 
and seemed like a voice speaking in my 
ear and to my heart, while at my duties 
at sea, especially in my quieter moments, 
while at the ship’s wheel, or on the look- 
out. Then suddenly a quiet peace per- 
vaded my whole being and a joy came 
into my soul, wnich has only been equal- 
ed (from that time to the present) by the 
reality and blessedness of my being & 
“new creature’ in Christ Jesus.” 


0 


Norfolk, Va. 


Chaplain Crane, submitting his an- . 
nual report, says:— 


“This is my fifteenth annual report. | 
I can hardly realize that 1 have indeed 
reached this point in my chaplaincy, 
yet it is a solemn fact. My work among | 
seamen in this port during the past 
year has gone on steadily with regular } 
Bethel services, the attendance varying | 
with the seasons and averaging a fair | 
proportion of the seamen in port. Our} 


heetings have at times been marked 
‘ith special interest and evidence of the 


‘ip 


jatures to the total abstinence pledge 
vere obtained, and a good work done 
mong seamen in this department of 
yhristian effort. 

“Our Bethel Sunday School has in- 
sreased in attendance, and we have had 
ome valuable additions to our corps of 
eachers, whose continuance, however, 
aas not been as permanent as we hoped, 
out they have rendered efficient service 
while with us, and the succession has 
fortunately been such that we have not 
buffered from the change as seriously as 
might have been expected. A good ad- 
jition to our Library and a supply of 
new singing books, &c., and our usual 
annual Exhibition, which passed off very 
3 y 29th, have all 


istructions have, I trust, made some sal- 
latary and lasting impressions upon the 
minds and hearts of the children. 

_ Wehave made some move in refer- 
ence to our much needed change of loca- 
‘tion of the Bethel, and for more com- 
modious accommodations and the erect- 
‘ing of areading-room and general rendez- 
yous for sailors, but the great difficulty, 
‘as yet unsurmounted, is to obtain a suit- 
able site. When this is secured we shall 
direct our efforts toward raising funds 
for the building. Our work here will 
‘not have the needed appliances until 
this is accomplished. 

«My regular weekly visitation of the 
shipping and distribution of reading mat- 
ter during the year have reached about 
1,500 vessels, many of them visited re- 
pe 23,000 pages of tracts, 5,000 

eamen’s papers and magazines, 491 
Bibles and ‘l'estaments in various lan- 
guages, and 8 Loan Libraries sent to sea, 
of which 2 wereereceived from vessels in 
good order and reshipped. 

“¢Seamen in the Marine Hospital have 
been regularly visited and supplied with 
reading matter, and those most seriously 
ill have had special ministrations. 
have attended the funerals of eight, of 
whom six were buried in the Norfolk 
Seamen’s Friend Society’s plot in Elm- 
wood Cemetery. There have been sever- 
al instances of special religious interest, 
and I may say hopeful conversions, 
among the hospital patients. 

*‘T have also, in the absence of a na- 
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val chaplain, visited several U.S. ves- 
sels and suppled the crews with Bibles, 
Testaments, and other reading matter, — 
also the patients in the Naval Hospital 
where I officiated at three funerals. 
Fifty-two wrecked and destitute seamen 
have been aided during the year at an 
outlay by our local Society of $166 25. 
In this charitable work we have had the 
co-operation, as usual, in the way of low 
and sometimes tree transportation, of 
the various lines of steamers and others. 

‘¢Thus our work here continues, and 
has progressed encouragingly and hope- 
fully, although somewhat restricted for 
want of adequate accommodation, yet 
with some tokens of Divine favor, and 
evidence that labor and means are not 
expended in vain.” 


——_—> - —____ 


Loan Libraries. 


So long a service as that already be- . 
longing to No. 3,148, merits mention. 
It was originally placed, May 24th, 1869, 
on the ship Louis Walsh of Belfast, Me., 
bound for Panama, in care of Capt. A. 
S. White, 22 men in crew, being sent 
out by Master R. C. Stewart, of Easton, 
Pa. More than eleven years have elaps- 
ed without tidings from it, and then it 
reappears, and is re-shipped, J une 17th, 
1880, on the schooner Charmer of Ston- 
ington, bound for Savannah, Ga. 

THANKFUL, 
To the American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 

‘The Library No. 4,370, (contributed 
by Matilda K. Page, Lowell, Mass.) 
which you were so kind as to place on 
the schr. Anna A. Holton of New York, 
has made eight voyages to South Ameri- 
ca, covering a period of two years. The 
books have been read and consulted on 
many occasions when at sea, and the 
crew have expressed themselves as not 
only entertained by them, but greatly 
benefited and profited thereby. We re- 
turn the library with many thanks, 
every book having been carefully perused 
and kept in good order. 

GEORGE SMITH, 
Master.” 
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COMPETENT TESTIMONY—PRACTICAL GRATI- 
TUDE, 


The following letter from Capt. W. 
B. Hatuertt of the bark Norway, dated 
“Atlantic Ocean, March, 1880,”—con- 
tained $20, a contribution to the So- 
ciety’s work. 

To the American Seamen's Friend Society :— 

‘* | wish in behalf of myself and crew to 
thank the donors of Library No, 5,400,* 
which you so kindly sent on boaid of 
this vessel just befure 1 sailed on this 
voysge to EK st London, South Africa, 

““'l'ce buoks have been read with in- 
terest both in the forecastle and in ihe 
cabin. I think that good bas been de- 
rived from the reading of these books 
although none of tue crew have been 
converied that! know of. Still I am sure 
that their reading must tend to lead 
men to the cioss. I wish that there 
might be a library put on board of every 
ship so that as the sailor goes from ves- 
sel to vessel, he would ve continually 
pos gvod books, and at last be 

rougut to the feet of the blessed Lord. 
I was in the furecastle some three years 
myself, and as 1 lok back 1 kuow how 
much good such reading would have 
done me. Durig all the time I was 
there we never had a library to go to, 
Tae sailor hardly ever brings any buoks 
with him, consequently his wateh below 
is speut either iu playing or in relating 
his doings while ou shore, or telling 
stories (Sea yarns, as we call them,) which 
are uot very elevating. You can easily 
see, then, that the buuks wuich you put on 
board, must do some good, as they give 
the sailur good subjects to think and 
talk avout. God wil: assuredly biess the 
douors of these libraries. 

“We have service on board every Sun- 
day, weatuer permitting, I generally 
read one of Mr. Movudy’s sermous; they 
are plain and lo the point, and seem to 
interest the men. We have an organ 
which my wite plays, That helps us 
with the music, aud we siug from San- 
key’s book, Sailors, asa yeneral thing, are 
very fund of music. Most of the men 
come to the service, Sometimes they 
take offeuse and will not come for oue 
Sunday, but on the whole they do very 
well in com ng. 

Truly yours, 
Wiu1am B, Hauer, 
ae Master,” 


* Central Falls Church, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Letters from Seamen, 


Our Missionary at the Sailors’ Home i 
in this city, hands us the following, — 
dated June 14th, 1880. It is from a sail- — 
or recently converted at the Home, and 
shows his grateful memory of his spirit- 
ual birth-place, of these who led him 


to his Savior, and of those with whom 
he then became connected. 


“‘Dear Friend and Brother :— 
ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


‘I received your most welcome letter — 
dated June 9th. Believe me it gives me ~ 
great pessure to sce by it that you are © 
all we:l, in bedy and spirit, si1cerely — 
and earnestly tattling for the Lord, and © 
that the Lord is blessirg your work to 
the salvation of souls. My dear brother, 
every morning I make weution of you 
in wy prayers to my Lord and yours. 
Also fur the Church uf Sea aod Land. 

“*T left Greenock, S otland, before 
your first letter came to haud, so that, if 
the Lord will, I will have the pleasure 
of reading it \here at home. 

‘*T am truy thankful to you for your 
kind admouitions for my kuowleoge and 
cmfort. I bave put my hand .\o the 
plough, and I cannot look back. The 
wickeduess that is around me on every 
side, and the wickedness within my own 
heart, urges me to come out of se/f, and 
walk in the fear of the Lord. A few 
short years, at most, and we shall see 
Him, who was pit upon for us, and will 
receive of bis bouniy continually, 
throughout eternity. - Biessed be His 
holy name for ever and ever! 

‘*T will conclude with my love and 
best wishes to the dear brothers S, ard 
M., and our dear pastor Dr. Hopper, and 
all our brothers and sisters in the 
church. A:cept the same from your 
brother in Jesus,— PIN? 


‘‘Dear Mr. Austen,” says the sailor 
referred to on page 248, writing to our 
missionary at Yokohama, in Japan, and 
dating his letter at Kobe, May 9th, ’80, 
“T bold fast in my Savior and am 
able to use his holy word and go to him 
in prayer. I have found the missionary 
here and have been to several of his 
meeti: gx. I hope you won’t forget me, 
but will often pray for me. I shall never 
forget you and the Christian frienus in 
Yokohama. Please remember me to 
them. I should much like to hear trom 


fou in Manila. -Do write and send me 
yme words to cheer me on my way. Itis 
®> hard to do good in this sinful world, 
ut through my Savior I hope I shall 
facceed. My shipmates who kuew you, 
pin in sending with me our: best wishes 
Yor you and Mis. A., in health and pros- 
jerity. Altnuough we may never meet 
igain on this earth, I hope we shall, 
i bove, and there mert to part no more. 
Yours sincerely, 

ING YS 


—_—_—_—<» +.___ 


Best Tribute To The Sailors’ Mag- 
| azine. 


“‘In my visits to seamen on board their 
svessels, iu their boarding-houses, and in 
‘che hospitals,” says Rev. Richakp WEBB, 
our chaplain at Savannah, Gu., ‘1 fiud 
[no religious reading matter so acceptable 
‘or so often asked for, as the SalLors’ 
(Magazine. I frequently find it after 
(many days, well worn by constant read- 
ing. Iam socry that the Society cannot 
issue twice as many copies as are now 
(sent forth. The fifty I receive monthly 
are soon exhausted, after using great 
economy in their distribution. Seamen 
seem to think, ‘this is our own Maga- 
)zine and contains that in which we are 
ispecially interested.’ A short time ayo 
la sailor came to my prayer-meeti:g, and 
| said to me,—‘ J am the happiest mau liv- 
‘ing, I hardly know how to contain my- 
self for joy, | have found Jesus.’ | asked 
‘him how it came about. He said, ‘I 
was sick in my bunk on board a steam- 
ship, and some oue left a SarLors’ Mac- 
AZINE with other papers und sume tracts 
on a chest, I gof up and took the Mag- 
azine, and read it. Ithere fuund thao I 
must be born again or perish. I sought 
the Lord and have fuund him.’ The 
seaman, who is a Scotchman, afterward 
came un to New York and united with 
the Cauich of Sea and Land. | have re- 
ceived letters from him since, in which 
he writes like an intellig-nt, mature 
Christian, ripe for glory, still rejoiving 
in his new found Savior.” 


ff 
i 
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Position of the Principal Planets for 
August, 1880, 


Mercury is an evening star until the 
morning of the 5th at 3 o’clock, when it 
is in inferior conjunction wiih the Sun, 
duriig the remainder of the month is a 
morning star; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the evening of the 5th at 7h. 
21m., being 1° 46/ south; is stationary 
among the stars in Cancer at 2 o'clock 
on tne morning of the 14th; is at its 
greatest elongation at midnight of the 
Zist, being 18° 21’ west of the Sun. ; 

Venus is an evening star set ing on 
the 1st at 7h. 31m., and north of west 
23” 23'; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the afternoon of the 6th at 4h. 21m., 
being 5° 27/ north. 

Mars is an evening star setting on 
the Ist at 8h. 28i0., and north of west 
12 39/; is im conjunction with the Moon 
on tue forenoon of the 8th at 7h. 51m., 
being 6° 13/ north. 

JUPITER crosses the meridian on the 
moruing of the 1st at 41. 33m., being 6° 
17’ north of the equator; is stationary 
among the stars in Pisces at 9 o’vlock 
on tne forenoon of the 8th; is in con- 
junction with the Moon at 10m. before 
midnight of the 28rd, being 6° 56/ south. 

SaTuRN crosses the. meridian on the 
moruing of the Ist at 5h. 9m., being 8° 
42' north of the equator; is stationary 
among the stars in Pisves at 2 o’clock 
on the morning of tue 10th; is in con- 
junction with the Moon ou the evening 
of the 5th at 6h. 6m., being 7° 42’ south. . 

N. Y. University. R. H. B. 


3». +e —_ 


Marine Disasters in June, 1880. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United states, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month, was 
25, of which 13 were wrecked, 2 abandoned, 2 
burned, 3 foundered, and 6 are missing. The 
list comprises 1 steamer, 2 ships, 9 barks, 5 
brigs, and 9 schooners, and their total value, 
exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at $510,000, 

Below is the list giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those designated by a w were 
wrecked, a abandoned, 6 burned, f foundered, 
and m missing. 

STEAMER. 


City of New York, b. In New York Harbor. 
SHIPS. 


Borneo, w. from New Orleans for Trieste. 
Goudolier, w. from Rotterdam for New York. 


BARES 


North Star, m. from Pensacola for Swansea. 

L. T. Stocker w. from Cienfuegos for Boston. 

Serug, m. from New York tor Queenstown. 

Lizzie Merry, w. from Baltimore for St. Pierre, 
Martinique. 

Birdstow, a. from New York for Gijon. 
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Carrie Humphrey, w, from Manila. 

M. Luisa, m. from New York for Queenstown. 
Artillerist, m. from Galveston for Bremen. 
Famiglia, m. from New York for Granville, 


BRIGS. 


S. P. Smith, w. from Calais, Me. for Curacoa. 
Georgia, w. from Sagua for Del. Breakwater. 
Arthur, w. from Port au Prince for Boston. 
Johnny Smith, f. from Pillau for New York. 
ACS Thurlow, w. from Baltimore for Aspin- 
wall. 
SCHOONERS, 


W. H. Phinney, a. from Philadelphia for Ports- 
mouth, 

W. R. Page, w. (Fisherman,) of Eastport, Me. 

Joseph, w. from San Francisco for Novarro 
River. 

Mary E. Donavan, m. (Fisherman,) of San Fran- 
cisco. 

8. A. Hoffman, 7. from Rockport, Me. for Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Bob, b. (At Ipswich, Mass.) 

Illinois, w. from New York for Fall River. 

Saratoga, f. for Boston. 

Jane, w. from St. Jobn, N. B. for New York. 
Of the above, 1 steamer, 1 ship, 3 barks, 3 

brigs. and ¥ schooners were owned wholly in 

the United States, and their total value is éesti- 

mated at $34%,UU0. 


The Bureau Veritas ola the following 
statistics of vessels of all nationalities reported 
lost during the month of 


May, 1880, 


Sailing Vessels ;—36 English, 16 American, 10 
German, 6 French, 6 Norwegian, 3 Austrian, 3 
Dutch, 3 Italian, 2 Danish, 1 Rep. Argentine, 1 
Chilian, 1 Spanish, 1 Portuguese, 1 Swedish; 
votal: 90. In this number are included 7 ves- 
sels reported missing. 

Steamers :—2 English, 1 Norwegian; total: 3. 


———--4-__ 


Receipts for June, 1880, 


New HaAmMpPsHire, 


Fitzwilliam, Cong. church.............$ 10 70 
Gilsum, Cong. church...... mine's slammriarie 4 30 


Rochester, Cong. church, for library.. 20 00 
VERMONT. 

Bennington Centre...... ao Newiesats Se Ser 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Amherst, Second Cong church........ 
Boston, Mt. Vernon ch, KE. K, A., for 
librar: 


16 00 


9 83 
20 00 


23 00 


10 00 
15 00 
5 00 
9 0U 
3 60 


10 00 
2U UU 


65 25 
5 25 
29 41 


10 00 
24 39 


45-00 
86 38 
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Mondolphs Miss A. W. Turner......... 25 


South Deerfield, Cong. ch., for library. 

South Hadley Falls, Cong. church. 15 00 

Springfield, Memorial church. +. 1358 

Westhampton, Cong. church... ac)! 0 

Worcester, Piedmont church..... cooes 42 68 

CoNNECTICUT, 

Bethel, young Ladies’ Mission Circle, 

Mary H. Ryle, Sec’y, for library... 20 00 
Clinton, Cong. church and Society.... 15 18 
Ellington, 8. 8. Cong church, for lib’y. 20 00 
Fairfield. Elizabeth Trubee, deceased, 

to const. Herbert Knapp, L. M.... 30 00 
Greenwich, Miss A. L. Mead........... 5 00 
Groton Cong. 8. S., Mrs. C. B. Whit- 

man, Treasurer........... Jee (alee, ee 
New London, First church of Christ, q 

offering for three months.......... 18 66 
Norwich Town. estate of Anna Mabrey, i 

per O. P. Wattles, ex............ -- 100 00. 
Sherman, Cong. church and Society... 9 65> 
Whitneyville, Cong. church... ........ 23 81 

New York. 

Albany, Mrs. William Wendell, $10, for 
general work; $20 for library, in 
memory of her father, E. H. Rob- 

Ottis: ase misinivial = clei annie tee ate -ee- 980/00 
Brooklyn, Ref. ch., on the Heights.... 103 22 

Wirst Pres. .chunchisisise M22; 8a - % 41 
Middle Ref. church.....:....¢.-..... 49 2 
Mrs. Mary G. Brinckerhoff.......... 2 00 

Lansingburgh. First Pres. church, of 
wh. Mrs. S. A. Lemon, $20, for lib’y, 
in memory of her mother, Mrs. 

Anne Lansing. Wc. cae. ee eee 46 94. 
Mount Morris, 1st Pres. church........ 8 65- 
New York City, Sawyer, Wallace & Co. 100 OU 

MIG ONOX anc tenn eae coe --+- 100 00 
Mr. Jno. W. Hamersley, for lib’s 100 00 
OEN. Blisstne-conesea te ag seieshe : - 20 00 
R, M. Olyphant......... 20 00 
U NER Eg ho eee 10 00 
ASD. Miers statue cote 10 LO 
Prancis Baker’. scedesces. sence ad 10 00 
Joseph 8. Holt.... 10 00 
Mrs. A. D. Wilson 10 00 
BC ORO ta woehiccete es aneaie isa) oe OTA 
HON. Lalor caccss<cccccoae rece cette ERO 
GAN Ds tcpeerk Weinioe'eic wishelsicielciamelalelaract mie GG 
SS. TRIGhards) sas- 05 aciecsceuccen rh mGHOl 
Me'O.D. Borders. oe. cet. ee eee 5 00 
Wm. W. Finley, for library work.... 2 00 

Oyster Bay, Pres. church, of wh. from 
Gerard Beekman, $25 for lib’y.... 36 54 

Rochester, twenty L, M’s American 
Tract Society, their annuities in 
books, for a library, through Key. 

David Dickey. <csaehocncecen seeee 20 00 
Saratoga, br. 8.'S. Strong............. 5 00 
Schenectady, 1st Pres. church....... 6 75 

New JERsEy. 

Franklin Park, Ref. ch., to const. Rev. 

Win Re Taylors Nissan es aeRO 00 
Morristown, Children’s Missionary So- 

ciety, of 1st Pres. church... ...... 40 00 
Newark, 8rd Pres. ch., of wh. $30, to 

const. Master A. Alling Reeves, L. 

M.; $20 for lib’y, in name of Miss 

Grace Russell Reeves, and $20 from 

Miss A. Adelaide Brown, for li’by. 116 08 

end. Pres, church:..5.ssdsce. en. --- 8 00 

SOLVING oatene tenet eee - 400 

Hn Bs) Gite cise daseuab obit aoe ae eae 111 250 

Orange, ist Pres, church........ coeeee 55 00 
Iowa. 

West Mitchell, McR. Wallingford, for 
HibTary..c ates cccee a. te eeencecesee- 20 00 


ZZ 


OM 


Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.—Eoc. II: 1. 


An Atlantic Voyage Without Money. 


BY REV. E. PAYSON HAMMOND. 


I am sure you will like to hear a nice 


story of how a little boy crossed the At- 


lantic Ocean, with us, without any money 


to buy a ticket. 


His father had died from a sun-stroke. 
His mother then gathered the little 
money she had, and resolved to go home 
to her friends in Scotland whom she had 
left. But she had not money enough to 
buy tickets for all the children. Sandy, 
about twelve years of age, had to be left 
behind. Heloved his mother very much, 
but he could not go home to Scotland 
without a ticket. 

He shed many tears when he bade his 
mother good-by as she sailed out of New 
York harbor. After she was gone he 
felt very lonely. No one in that great 
city of New York knew him or cared 
for him. He felt he could not stay 
there any longer, and he determined in 
some way to cross the ecean to see his 
dear mother once more. So one day he 
went down to the harbor and found the 
ship Avbernia, just ready to sail for Scot- 
land. He contrived to steal his way in- 
to the ship when no one saw him, and 
down he went into the ship, and hid 
himself among the cargo. But just as 


the ship was ready to sail, one of the 
men found him and gave him over to the 
officer, who, when he discovered that he 
had no ticket, and was trying to steal a 
passage, began to scold at him and 
beat him. Then he took him by the 
coat collar and dragged him along the 
deck in order to put him off the vessel. 
The poor child cried very bitterly. I 
heard him say in a pitiful manner: ‘0, 
do let me go home to Scotland!” 

‘* But,” said the officer, ‘‘ you have no 
ticket: away with you: you cannot go 
without paying for your passage.” As 
he said this he pushed the little fellow 
along toward the gangway in a very 
rough manner, as if he took pleasure in 
tormenting him. 

Many of the passengers gathered 
around, feeling very sorry for the little 
boy who was so desirous to see his 
mother. At last a gentleman said to 
the officer, ‘‘ Let the boy go, and I will 
see that his passage is paid for.” 

“Very well, then,” said the officer, 
and he at once gave the boy his liberty. 

I wish, my dear little friend, that you 
could have seen how happy the little 
fellow was then. He danced about the 
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deck for joy. He believed what the 
gentleman said, and that gave him joy. 
He did not see him pay for the ticket, 
but it was all the same, for he knew he 
would; and he saw that the officer trust- 
ed his word. All the way across the 
broad ocean that little boy was very 
happy. Though sometimes the wind 
blew. and the great waves dashed over 
the ship, Sandy never seemed the least 
troubled. 

The thought of soon seeing his dear 
mother cheered his heart and made the 
voyage appear short and pleasant; and 
when, at last. he stood upon the shores 
of Scotland, his face beamed with de- 
light. He could not express his grsti- 
tude to the kind gentleman who saved 
him from being thrust off the ship and 
left in New York, 

What would you have thought of this 
boy if he had not once thanked this kind 
friend for giving him his passage across 
the ocean? 


But you. my dear little child, owe far 

more to Jesus than that boy did to his 
kind friend. It did not cost him much 
to assist this poor boy, but it cost Jesus 
his life to buy you a ticket for heaven. 
’ I hope you, my dear little friend, are 
one of the many children who have been 
taught by God’s Holy Spirit to trust in 
this dear Savior. If so, then he kas 
given you a ticket all the way to heaven. 
As that boy believed the gentleman, so 
you must believe Jesus and trust in him 
at all times. No matter what the storms 
may be, if you will cling to him, the 
only “Ark of safety,” just as that boy 
sailed safely in that ship, so you will 
outride the storms, and at last reach the 
haven of eternal rest. 

Suppose that while on that voyage 
that kind gentleman had said to that 
boy: ‘‘I have secured a passege for you 
to Scotland,—I want you to show your 
gratitude by coming to me each morning 
so that I may be sure that you donot 
forget me.” 
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Do you think that boy would have: 
neglected for a single morning to pay ’ 
him a visit? O, no, I am sure he would | 
not. How glad, too, the little fellow’ 
would have been to do any thing in his ; 
power for him. ii] 

So Jesus wants you to come to Him . 
every day, and to thank Him for His‘ 
great love to you. And when you go to! 
Him, do not forget to say to Him, as } 
Paul did,—‘‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have } 
me to do?” He will give you little: 
tasks every day; and so each day you. 
will grow stronger, and thus be able to | 
do more for Him who has done so much . 
for us. 


You must find sometime daily to read 
God's Holy Word. It is the letter God - 
has given to us to tell us how we may 
work for Him and thus be happy and 
useful. If you truly love the Savior you 
will be careful to seek to please Him 
always. If little Sandy had said to that 
kind friend, ‘‘I love. you very much; 
you have been so kind to me in helping 
me to get home to my dear mother,” 
and yet had refused to do any little 
thing for him which he might ask, would 
he have believed Sandy? He would have 
said, ‘Sandy has furgotien about my 
kindness; he is an ungrateful boy.” So 
Jesus says, ‘If a man love Me he will 
keep My words.” Now, my dear child, 
I want you to be a working Christian. 
You should speak to your little friends 
about Jesus, and tell them of how He 
suffered on the cross that they might be 
saved. Pray forthem. Read the nine- 
teenth chapter of John to them, and do 
not rest till they come to the dear Jesus, 
and trust in Him, and know that they 
are saved; and in heaven they will come 
and thank you for having led them to | 
the Savior. 


———_+-@>—_____ 


The Pet Lamb. 
Far away in India a bad man once 
wanted a fine sheep which belonged to 
another person. He went before the 


dge, and got other bad men to help 
im say that the sheep was his. The 
rue owner came too, and brought the 
heep, and his friends came with him 
nd told the judge that they knew the 
sheep belonged to him. How could the 
judge decide? He did not know the 
en, and how could he tell which were 
jars? 

But he did know how the sheep are 
taught in those Eastern countries, so he 
isaid,—‘‘ L-t the two men go into those 
two rooms—one on the right side, the 
other on the left side—and let the one 
on the left call the sheep,” But the 
‘poor sheep did not ‘‘ know the voice of a 
stranger,” and did not stir. The true 
‘owner heard the sound, and did not 
wait to be told what the judge meant. 
He gave a kind of “chuck,” and the 
sheep bounded away to him at once. 
'“*Tae sheep knows his voice,” said the 
judge. ‘Let him take it away, for it 
is his.” 

If we are the lambs of the good Shep- 
herd, Jesus Carist, we shall know His 
kind call and obey it. 


—_--—- — 6 e —___. 


Jamie, the Gentleman, 
BY MABEL C, DOWD. 


There’s a dear little ten-year-old down the 
Street, . 

With eyes so merry and smile so sweet 

Llove to stxy wih him whenever we meet; 
- And I vall him Jamie, the gentleman. 


His home is of noverty, gloomy and bare, 
His mother is old with want and care— 
There s little to eat amd littie to wear, 

In the home of Jamie, the gentleman. 


He never complains—though his clothes be old, 

No dismal whiaings at hunger-or cold; 

For a cheerful heart that is better than gold 
Has brave little Jamie, the gentleman. 


His standing at school is always ten— 
“ For diligent boys make wise. great men, 
And I’m bound to be famous some day, and 
then ’’— 
Proudly says Jamie, the gentleman, 


‘* My mother shall rest her on cushions of down, 
The finest lady in all the town, 
And wear a velvet and satin gown ’— 

Thus dreams Jamie, the gentleman. 


‘“Trust everin God,” and ‘ Be brave and true” — 
Jamie has chosen these precepts two; 
Glorious mottoes for me and tory u; 
May God bless Jamie, the gentleman! 
Wide Awake. 
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Missionary Pennies. 


Children should be taught to give 
money for the cause of Jesus Christ. 
We are all crea‘ures of habit; and in 
this particular the earlier the habits are 
fastened the better it will be. 

Those who are familiar with Pilgrim’s 
Progress will recall that, when the ltile 
company under the lead of Greatheart 
were entertained at the house of Guius 
there was a good deal of innocent hilar- 
ity at the dinner-table. The travelers 
were tired and their appetites were keen. 
And so much comfort and so much rest 
coming at once put them in the best of 
spirits. After a few old-fashioned jokes 
and sage attempts at pleasantry, pious 
Mr. Honest gravely announced his in- 
tention of propounding a riddle. He 
gave it thus:— 

‘A man there was, though some did count him 
mad, 
The more he cast away the more he had.” 

Their most respected host understood 
instantly that the puzzle was aimed at 
him, and that everybody lingered anx- 
iously for an impromptu reply. He 
paused awhile, however; but whether to 
guess the answer, or frame the couplet 
into which he wished to put it at his 
best, we are not informed. It is not 
every man in this world, even among 
those who keep hotels, that can make 
poetry to order. But Gaius finally offer- 
ed this solution in comfortable rhyme ;— 
“He who bestows his goods upon the poor, 
Shall have as much ag.in, andtentimes more.’ 

At this juncture one of Christiana’s 
boys impulsive y broke in:—‘*I dare say, 
sir, I did not think you could have found 
it out.” The genial old gentleman an- 
swered:—‘‘I have been /rained up in 
this way a great while; nothing teaches 
like experience; I have learned of my 
Lord to be kind. and have ever found 
that I gained thereby.” Then he#dded :— 
‘“¢There is that scattereth, yet increaseth; 
and there is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, but tendeth to poverty. There 
is that maketh himself rich, yet it hath 
nothing; there is that maketh himself 


p or, yet hath great riches.”—Rev. C, 
S. Robinson, 


+ 
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Loan Library Reports, 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April Ist, 1880, was 6,799; and the reshipments of the same ion the same perw 
were 6,733, The number of volumes in these libraries was 876,472, and they wer 
accessible to 266,466 men.—Nine hundred and thirteen libraries, with 32,868 vol- 
wmes were placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospi- 
tals, and were accessible to 104,058 men.—One hundred libraries were placed 1a) 
one hundred Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 8, 600 | 
volumes, accessible to nine hundred Keepers and surfmen. 
During June, 1880, seventy-nine loan libraries,—thirty-four new, and forty -fi¥8y : 

refitted, were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. The new 

libraries were Nos. 6,981 to 7,003, inclusive, at New York; and Nos. 5,442, 5, = } 

5,445, 5,446, 5,448, 5,449, 5,450, 5,451, 5,452, 5,454, and 5,455, at Boston. 

The forty-five libraries re-shipped were :— 


No. 2,926, No. 6,630, 


No. 3,445, No. 4,524, No.4,883, No.5,172, No.5,696, No.6,136, No. 6,433, 
“3,001, “ 8,522,“ 4,582, “ 4,985, “ 5,251, “ 5,72, “ 6,189, “ 6,434, “ 6,668, 
“* 3,148, “ 3,840, ‘ 4,782,  “* 5,075, ‘* 5,488, ‘* 5,797, “* 6,858, “ 6,468, “ 6,675, 
“* 3,295, “ 4,086, ‘* 4,814, ‘* 5,199, ‘+ 5,566, “* 5,878, “ 6,430, “ 6,485, “* 6,695, 
“3,899, “* 4,311, “ 4,835, “ 5,168, “* 5,572, “ 6,008, “ 6,432, “ 6,601, “ 6,789, 


Children’s. Love For Home. 
A little brother and sister were talk- 


The Blind Boy, 


A little blind boy was once asked if he 


ing about their home and their love for 
it. ‘‘I wouldn’t swap my home for any 
other in the world,” said the sister. 
““O! I don’t feel so,” was the boy’s 
response. ‘I think that Willy A——’s 
home is as pretty as ours. It’s bigger; 
and it’s got more things in it. I think 
I’d like to swap ours for that.” ‘“ But 
would you like to give up your father 
and mother for his?” asked his sister. 
** And would you rather have his sisters 
than yours?” ‘‘No, I wouldn’t want 
that,” said the boy. ‘Well, to swap 
home means that,” said the sensible 
sister; ‘‘for a home itself isn’t a home. 
A home is your father and mother and 
brothers and sisters, and every thing you 
have in the house.” Wasn’t that well 
said? Isn’t there a truth in those words 
which is hid from many of the wise and 
prudent and revealed unto babes? A 
well-furnished house is nota home. A 
home is the life and the love which the 
family in the house represents. Who 
would swap his home for a rich neigh- 
bor’s?—S., S. Times. 


loved Jesus. His tiny frame shook with 
emotion as, turning his sightless eyes 
towards heaven, he said:—‘‘ Ye dinna 
ken how I love Him, or ye’d never ask! 
They ha’e na made the right word yet 
to tell o’ half my love; but I’m just 
waitin’—waitin’ till I ha’e the ‘new song’ 
put into my mouth, an’ then I’ll gang 
awa’ and tell it to Himsel’.” The same 
little boy was one day at the house of a 
friend, and a little girl with whom he 
was playing said very pitifully to him, 
“‘T am so sorry you cannot see me!” 
“Hoot,” said the boy, ‘it’s nae loss. I 
see a better—Jesus, the ‘ altogether love- 
ly,’ an’ ye canna beat that.” 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 


R. P. Buck, President, 
Rev. 8. H. Hatt, D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas. 
L. P. Hussarp, Financial Agent. 
80 Wall Street, New York. 


District Secretary :— 
Rev. 8. W. Hangs, Cong’l House, Boston. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


aN payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 
payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. 


ep! ; ; FORM OF A BEQUEST. 
iF “ey give and bequeath to THe AMERICAN SuamEN’s Frimnp Society, incorporated by the 
‘Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable 
“uses and purposes of the ‘said Society. 

Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ng. formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

st. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subseription of) the will in their 

: presence, —2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
. testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his re- 
quest, andi in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses, 


ees SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 
gee ae Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. ¥., and 13 Con, re-— 


gationalist House, Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various an-— 
‘ guages may be had either at the office, or at. the Depository of the New York Bible Beowetys 


« Beekman Street. 
SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


an respectable Savings’ Banks are open to déposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
Detoly and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
_ established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 woe ry Street, and Boston, Tremont — 
“Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION. = ESTABLISHED. BY KEEPERS. 
“New Work, 190 Cherry Street.......... Amer. Sea. Fr. iend Eres Fred’k Alexander. 
OsTON, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts.... Boston “ B. F. Jacobs. 
i Sapa 422 South Front St..... Penn, _ “ i My C, F. Bowman. 
- Wiiinerton, cor. Front & Dock Sts... Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. Capt. J. F. Gilbert. 
CHARLESTON, S.C. ccs eee eeecveeeveee ee Charleston Port Society..... Capt. Peter Smith. 
~ Mosixy, ties bs sks Peete ana sitowe were ae Ladies’ Sea, Frond eee Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
JS SAN FRANCISCO; Cal-...s.. 2-0 5 I ee: 2 ee David Swannack, 
_ Hono.uy, §, Te eee ey -e»» Honolulu  ‘* se E. Dunscombe. 
INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES, 
New York, 338 Pearl Street............ Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen re Rhode 
‘ 4-Cathanmnerians «(Colored): ..crcas 200.) 3S svvtes gine do ceeoiece’ G. F. Thompson. 


Boston, N. Square, Mariners House... Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’ y: N. Hamilton. 
- PortsMourta, N. H., No. 8 State St.... Seamen’s Aid Society...... John Stevens, Supt. 
New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court........ Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S Mr. & Mrs. H.G. . Nye. 
Baxrimore, 23 South Ann Street..... Seg NS Miss Ellen Brown, 
u GALVESTON, Texas, cor. Strand & 26 rai FSR RNR) x a ecm) = ERE TBC SRM NL 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 


LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS. 
New York, Catharine, cor. ee: +» New York Port Society..... Rev. E, D. Murphy. 
Foot of Pike Street, HRs sive se - Episcopal Miss. Society. oa “ Robert J. Walker. 
No. 365 West Street, INES riccow's as aaa oT”. A; Hyland. 
Open air Service, Coenties sip’ ae . e s¢ wees “ Ysaac Maguire. 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street. Sipe aisiaxc EP DUISE -wieislelsiare pix'siels sitato cesta ‘* J,L. Hodge, D. D. 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian. c “* E. Hopper, D. D. 
BROoEtyn, 8 President Street....,..... Am, Sea. Friend Society... “ KE. O. Bates. 
NAVY VATA, fe secetinwe cece eee “-T. D. Williams. 
BUPFFALQ...0.+c0-eseseccveos veeerencess 4 st oer ys “* -P. G. Cook. 


~ Anpany, Montgomery Street........... Methodist...........0ceseees 

Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts... Boston Sea. Friend Society. ** §. H. Hayes. 
North Square........-- +++» Boston Port Society......+- “Cyrus L, Eastman, 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts... Baptist Bethel Society....- “* H. A. Cooke. 
Parmenter Street....-.02-ee+.+eees Mupiscopal........5- Persie J. P. Pierce. 


PorTLAND, Mz., Fort St. n. Custom H. Portland Sea, rr nd, Soc’y.. ** ¥F. Southworth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St... Prov. Sea. Friend Society.. “J. W. Thomas. 
NEW BEDFORD..0.-eeesccerceesce +eercee New Bedford Port Society. “J. D. Butler. 


pe, c. Front & Upion ee vie ELOSDY TOTIANs aa aviei6 a row'ese'ee 
or. Moyamensing an as - “ an : 
aA A PO RR oh ae Mothodistivs<issecssscxecws William Major. 
Catharine Street.......-s00.-se008 * Episcopal. niaibisiplsio ed arseesicia<e “ W. B. Erben. 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist. tcntcovedalctitoeveocs “Pp. Frayne. 
Port Missionary, 1420 CHOEStMit: Stes visovie's s dhignivweniewioy ae nine ale “ B. N. Harris. 
BA.trimorg, cor. Alice & Anna Sts..... Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc’y. ‘* Chas. McElfresh, 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Balen pee GPs: RR. R. Murphy. 
: merican orfolk Sea. 66 
INORBOUR cletetvsisicasicscstecla sss cdeile Friewdscedieties E. N. Crane. | 
WILMINGTON, N. C ...-.00:200 -eeee-ee. Wilmington Port Society... James W. Craig. 
CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St..... Amer. ea,. Friend Soe’ vYose ss Wm. B, Yates, 
SAVANNAH «2. -200-006 aiktalenina:s 6 Bae ‘* Richard Webb. 
MosIite, Church Street, near Water... — 
New ORLBANS:.....0+ adiatistraritceiiare <ix> Amer. Sea. Friend Soc?y... * LL. H. Pease, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. nitelvaule sie gialinwietea cs eon) J. Rowell. 
seecccescscersccses, Chaplain Sailors’ Home.... “A. Sedgwick. 
PORTLAND, OFegON..ce-ccorcocsreccroee Amer, Sea, Friend Soc’y... “ R.S. Stubbs, - 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, — 
80’Wall Street, New York. JF 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. : 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. _ Capr. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. 
Rev. 8. H. HALL, D. D., Cor, Sec’y & Treas. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


Oxszcts. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen; } 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world; to rescue them from sin and its consequen-~ 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it-everywhere’serve 
as the handmaid of Christianity. 

MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1,.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionari 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports 
of this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United 
States, the Society has stations in CuinA, Japan, the SanpwicH IsLanps, CHILI, 
Brazit, FRANCE, Itaty, BeLGiuM, DENMARK, NoRWAY, SWEDEN, NEw Brunswic 
&c., and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the ~ 
Gospel to seamen on ship board and on shore, and to those who do business upon 
our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible 
supply the place of parents and friends, 

2.—The monthly publication of the Sartors’ Magazine and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, } 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy ~ 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the } 
Society. The last of these publications, the SzaAmEN’s FRIEND, is gratuitousl 
furnished to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and 
others. The Society also publishes the Lire Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools 

3.—Loan LIBRARIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, ana enter-— 
taining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes 
each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in — 
the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective mission 
aries, among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much 
more than the placing of.a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) I 
Ne the library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of 

oing good with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. | 
(2) 1t usually places the library in charge of the Captain of the vessel. (8) It |# 
contemplates a connection between the sailor and the individual who furnishes |] 
the library which he reads. The donor of each library is informed, if he re- } 
quests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it isentrusted; and whatever of | 
interest is heard from it, iscommunicated. 'The whole number of-new libraries |), 
sent out by the Society, tc April 1st, 1880, is 6,799, containing 376,472 volumes. } 
Calculating 6,733 re-shipments, they have been accessible to more than 266,466 
men. Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as 
traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are frequently 
heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly 
extended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. tI 

4.—The establishment of Saitors’ HomEs, Reapine Rooms, Savines’ Banks, || 
| the distribution of Bipues, Tracts, &c. 4 
__ The Sattors’ Homg, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under the 
' direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has accom- 
modated over 90,000 boarders. This:one institution has séved to seamen and 
their relatives, $1,500,000, The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home, A Missionary of the Society is in daily | 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar | 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. 
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~~ 
_NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a | 
eLibrary to sea, in the name of the donor. The Samors’ Macazinw is, when asked for, sent | 
gratuitously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members. 
and Directors, upon an annual request for the same, : 


